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NEW FOURTH EDITIONS OF IMPORTANT 
MeGRAW-HILL GEOGRAPHY BOOKS 


by. 


VERNOR C. FINCH GLENN T. TREWARTHA 
ARTHUR H. ROBINSON EDWIN H. HAMMOND 


University of Wisconsin 


READY IN MAY 
** ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, 4th Edition 


. . . for twenty years, a leader in the field of introductory geog- 
raphy. Now completely revised, with many improvements and 
additions, this important new fourth edition includes such new 
chapters as “The Elements and Types of Terrain” and “The Seas”. 
The treatment of climate has been extensively revised to include 
the rapid growth of atmospheric science during the postwar period. 
The chapters on water and biotic resources and on soils have 
major revisions. In addition, there is a wealth of new maps and 
illustrations. It has a unique approach to physical geography as 
an analysis of the resource base for nations and peoples. 











*** PHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY, 4th Edition 


. comprising the first three-quarters of Elements of Geography, 
this newly revised edition is designed to supply textual material 
covering the physical elements of geography in a form particu- 
larly suited to classroom discussion in beginning college geog- 
raphy courses. It includes the introductory material of Elements, 
and Part I, Physical Elements, of the bigger book. Omitted is 
Part II, Population, and Part III, Cultural Elements. A com- 
pletely new world base map on a new interrupted equal-area 
projection is included in the folded plates of both texts. 


SEND FOR COPIES OM APPROVAL 





MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street ° New York 36, N. Y. 
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A World Geography 
of Forest Resourees 


Edited for the American Geographical Society by 
STEPHEN HADEN-GUEST, JOHN K. WRIGHT, and 
EILEEN M. TECLAFF—with 34 Contributing Authorities. 
A complete, world-wide appraisal of forest resources in terms 
of their natural functions, by the leading experts in the field. 
Thoroughly documented, abundantly illustrated and mapped, 
this authoritative book deals with world forests as the source 
of indispensable materials. Discusses the problems of sus- 
taining forest yields in the face of ever-mounting, ever- 
changing demands. 35 maps, 219 ills., tables; 736 pp. 
$12.50 


A Geography of Europe 


Edited by GEORGE W. HOFFMAN, University of Texas. 
Prepared by the Editor and 9 Contributing Authorities. 
For college courses: the first geography of Europe written 
in “English by such a large number of European-trained 
specialists. The continent is divided into seven basic regions 
—each analyzed by an authority on the area covered— 
according to political, natural, and cultural boundaries. 
“. . . the best, most up-to-date book on the geography of 
present-day Europe now available.”—Science Education. 
73 maps; 116 ills., tables; 775 pp. $7.50 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Biogeography 
An Ecological Perspective 
PIERRE DANSEREAU, University of Montreal. Designed 


for senior and graduate courses in geography, botany, and 
ecology, this new book analyzes the components of the bio- 
geographic community in terms of their historic setting, 
their climatic tolerance, their adjustment to habitat and one 
another, and their genetic make-up. Based on the author’s 
field trips in 16 different countries, book provides a new 


synthesis of the environmental relationships of living organ- 
isms. 177 ills., tables; 369 pp. $7.50 
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THE BASES FOR 
A CLASSIFICATION OF WORLD AGRICULTURE 


Nicholas Helburn 
Montana State College 


As distances shrink under the impact of modern transportation and com 
munication and as social scientists begin to act upon their realization of the 
greater interdependence of all parts of the world, there is more and more interest 
in worldwide classifications of social phenomena. Natural scientists, including 
physical geographers, have achieved a reasonable degree of agreement on the 
classification of basic elements in the physical environment. Interest in world 
politics runs high enough so that even the daily newspapers carry world maps 
classifying political allegiances and structures. Except for these political maps 
very little has been done in the world classification of social phenomena. 

For the world as a whole, the most fundamental of social phenomena is the 
agricultural system. This paper proposes an approach to an objective classifi. 
cation which can be applied to agriculture throughout the world and which might be 
agreed upon as a common system by social scientists of all nations. The paper is 
inspired as much by the inadequacies of present agricultural classifications as 
they show up in the teaching of geography as by the hope that the profession may 
go on to develop an improved system. 

Early geographers were content to describe the agriculture of specific 
areas, Early attempts to classify agriculture within nations or even continents 
could hardly be expected to have universal application. (Hartshorne and Dicken, 
1935.) 

The first classification of world agriculture to receive wide acceptance 
was presented by Derwent Whittlesey in 1936. Perhaps his greatest contribution 
was the elimination of nonagricultural phenomena from the classification and the 
identification of the bases upon which the classification was made. He identified 
the bases as the five functional aspects of agriculture: 

The crop and livestock combination 

The intensity of land use 

The processing and disposal of products 

The tools and methods used in farming 

The complex of structures (buildings, fences, etc.) 
associated with farm enterprises 

It is obvious that these functional aspects are subject only to qualitative 
description and differentiation. There is, for instance, no way to distinguish 
quantitatively between hoe cultivation and plowing, nor between paddy irrigation 
and ditch irrigation, nor between irrigation and dry land farming. The classifi 
cation, therefore, is composed of descriptive classes, each separate and distinct 
from the next and with no possible statistical method of differentiation. 

In spite of its age, Whittlesey’s classification remains the most generally 
used, Even the important new agricultural atlas of the world presents no improve- 
ment (Van Royen, 1954). In it Dr. Van Royen presents a map somewhat similar to 
Whittlesey’s. One of the important variations is his use of the terms ‘‘tropical,” 
‘‘subtropical,’”? and ‘‘temperate’”’ in the names of agricultural types. This allows 
geographers to identify characteristic crop and animal species which are specific 
to climatic zones, but it is a departure from the more rigorous logic which 
Whittlesey proposed. Since the climate is an influence on the agriculture but not 
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a part of the agriculture itself, it was an important contribution of Whittlesey that 
he omitted climatic and vegetation terms from the classification of agriculture and 
restricted his differentiation to the five functioning aspect. 

Classification of agriculture within the United States by economists has 
generally gone under the title of “‘types of farming.’’ The design of the classifi- 
cation allows for objective quantitative measurements. 

Farms are differentiated from one another by the amount of income received 
from the sale of specific commodities. Cash grain farms receive 50% or more of 
their crop income from the sale of grains, cotton farms from the sale of cotton, 
fmit and nut farms from the sale of fruits and nuts. This system is especially 
useful in highly commercial farming regions and where the purpose of the classi- 
fication is to identify the sources of agricultural commodities entering the national 
market. It is less satisfactory where the sale of commodities is unimportant in 
the farm enterprise. Even if production were substituted for sale, there are serious 
problems associated with the classification based upon commodities. 

In the first place, there are many other important aspects of the farming 
system which would be obscured. Wheat farming in North Dakota, for instance, is 
much more closely related to cotton farming in west Texas than to wheat farming 
in Manchuria. Yet, in a commodity classification, North Dakota and Manchuria 
would be classed as grain farming, while west Texas would come into the cotton 
farm classification. 

In the second place, a commodity classification becomes too detailed. 
Even the classification in ‘‘Generalized Types of Farming in the United States’’ 
(1950) contains nine primary groupings by commodity. Thirty-three different 
commodities or groups of commodities are included in the titles of secondary 
classifications. If it were possible to work out a good set of groupings, one 
could have no objection, but the only grouping which seems feasible is the 
single broad division between crops and livestock. 

Commodities cannot be grouped by their use. Peanuts in India are almost 
exclusively a food crop, but in West Africa, are primarily an export crop for oil 
production. In the United States both uses are important. The use of the term 
“oil crops’? would include so many different commodities of such diverse origin 
as to be almost meaningless to the general user of the classification. It would 
include flax production in the Great Plains, much of the soy bean production in 
the ‘‘corn belt,’’ some of the peanuts in the South, most of the olive production in 
Southern Europe, and practically all of the coconut production of the plantations 
in the wet tropics. 

In the same vein, there is a very clear differentiation in the United States 
between livestock kept for dairying and livestock raised for meat and wool. In 
much of the world, however, dairy production, draft power, meat, and fiber are all 
important products and services from the same livestock. It is strictly a matter of 
degree from one village to the next how much emphasis is put upon each of the 
different commodities and services produced from almost identical flocks and 
herds, 

Commodities cannot be grouped by the character of the plants upon which 
they grow. The emphasis on perennials as against annuals or almost any other 
differentiation based upon existing botanical taxonomy becomes almost meaning- 
less when applied on a world scale. Further study reveals that even identical 
commodities are functionally different. Bananas raised in the Mediterranean 
basin and on plantations in Central America are generally sold commercially as 
luxury fruit. In most of tropical Latin America and parts of Africa, however, 
bananas are grown as a subsistence staple food crop — one or two trees being a 
part of almost every ‘‘kitchen garden.’’ Likewise, in other cases different com- 
modities serve identical functions. Millet in one region serves the same purpose 
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as manioc in another, yams in a third, and bananas in a fourth. Farmers in som 
parts of the tropics raise all four on a subsistence basis, securing their Principy, 
calorie supply from these starchy products even though one is a grain, two ap 
roots, and the fourth is a.fruit. Those parts of the subsistence agriculture of thy 
tropics which depend heavily upon bananas for starchy foods are not essentially 
different from those which depend upon millet or yams; yet, if a commodity typeof 
classification were applied, one might be classed as fruit and nut agricultur 
the second as grain agriculture, and the other two as field crops. 

Finding previous efforts at classification unsatisfactory, a look at th 
theory of classification will clarify our problem. Marlin Cline, writing aboy 
soil classification makes the proposition, ‘‘The purpose of any classification js 
to so organize our knowledge that the properties of objects may be remembered agi 
their relationships may be understood most easily for a specific objective” 
(Cline, 1949). He goes on to point out that every basis for classification must be 
applicable to all the individuals of the population and that they must be arrangej 
in categories with the most important first and the classes of the inferior cat. 
gories being subdivisions of each class in the superior categories; that is, jf 
the first category has four classes and the second has five classes there are, ¢ 
least theoretically, twenty possible types. If a third category is added with thre 
classes, there would be sixty possibilities since each of the previous twenty 
types could have three subtypes. This rapid multiplication of net number of types 
places very serious limitations upon the design of the system for general rathe 
than technical use, 

From a geographer’s point of view, it would be ideal to have a systen 
which was detailed enough for professional use but simple enough for the genenl 
student to understand. Experience with the classification of other subject matte, 
soils and climates for instance, would indicate that this is probably not possible, 
Careful selection and arrangement of the bases and the heirarchy of categories 
should yield a classification which is meaningful to the general student when use 
with only its first three or four categories but which could be developed in mor 
detail by the addition of more categories. 

If taken seriously in its narrow sense, the most severe theoretical re 
Striction upon a classification of world agriculture is the requirement that all 
bases used be quantitatively measurable. The present state of agricultunl 
Statistics is such that few, if any indices, could be calculated with a high degree 
of accuracy. There is, however, a reciprocal relationship here and the demand 
for information of a certain type will gradually result in its availability. It is 
absolutely essential that the bases chosen be quantitatively measurable. 

With these theoretical considerations in mind, how can we choose ani 
rank the bases of a World Agricultural Classification? 

Looking back at Whittlesey’s work, we find that at least three of his 
functional aspects could be made subjects of quantitative measurement. Crops 
can be clearly differentiated from livestock and the degree of dependence on one 
or the other can be measured quantitatively. A gradation exists with pure pastor 
alism at one extreme and pure cropping at the other. Classes could be established 
separating several intermediate conditions as well as the extremes. 

This index of degree of dependence on crops or livestock, to be sur, 
is much less specific information than former terms, such as ‘‘cotton plantations” 
or ‘‘beef cattle ranching.’’ But it is quantitative and it could have few enoug 
classes to be one of the high ranking categories. Furthermore, a number of 
important aspects vary generally with the degree of dependence on livestock o 
crops. Availability of manure for the maintenance of soil fertility, complete 
proteins in the diet, inclusion of soil building, hay and pasture stages in th 
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“crop” rotation, ability to make agricultural use of lands unsuited to cultivation; 
all these are a function of at least moderate emphasis on livestock in the agri- 
cultural system. Furthermore, classification at either extreme would be a partial 
indication of specialization while intermediate position would necessarily indicate 
some diversification. 

Whittlesey’s second functioning aspect, intensity of land use, is measured 
by the amount of labor and capital applied to land. With adequate census infor 
mation, an index of intensity could be established. Even for the United States, 
however, information on capital investment in farms is inadequate. It might be 
better to separate the labor and capital factors, thinking of the land/labor ratio 
as easily measured and high in the heirarchy of categories, while reserving the 
land/capital ratio to a lower rank since it would be extremely difficult to measure 
and of interest to a somewhat more specialized group. Underemployment of agri- 
cultural population will make a challenging complication to the land/labor ratio. 
From the general social point of view, the ratio of agricultural population to 
agricultural land will be more useful, but for certain purposes a ratio of man—days 
worked to agricultural land would be an important refinement. Of similar interest 
would be an index of the ratio of labor to capital in the farming system 
(Tostlebe, 1954). 

Whittlesey listed the processing and disposal of goods together. Dif- 
ferences in the techniques of processing have been studied, measured, and mapped 
by Loyal Durand (1948, 1949, 1955), in his studies of the American Dairy Belt. 
These variations are actually a refinement of commodity studies since each 
commodity is unique in its processing. The detail of worldwide processing infor- 
mation would be overwhelming to the classification under consideration as would 
the detailed variation of marketing procedures. 

There is, however, a differentiation of great importance to the whole 
farming system of an area: sale of products in contrast to their consumption on 
the farm. The proportion of production sold is a measure of commercialization. 
Such a measure would be of interest to both general and professional students. 

Two of Whittlesey’s classifications include in the title the impermanent 
location of the dwellings: ‘‘Migratory Subsistence Tillage’’ and ‘‘Nomadic 
Herding.”’ The depressant effect of frequent migration upon the accumulation 
of goods and improvements on real property are so great that perhaps this aspect 
should be included. It hardly deserves qualitative measurement, however, since 
the overwhelming majority of the world’s farmers are sedentary, and the remaining 
migratory and nomadic groups are rapidly being made sedentary. 

There is increasing interest in the scale of farming. The F.A.O. census 
of world agriculture, whose reports are now being published, includes a measure of 
size of farms. This certainly is fundamental information about the agricultural 
system and easily subjected to quantitative measurement. 

Closely related, though more difficult to measure, is the matter of tenure. 
Agricultural laborers with and without rights to cultivation of food plots, share 
croppers, tenants, participants in cooperatives and collective farms, managers, 
and part owners are all different from one another. The number of classes make 
it hard to think of tenure as a basis within a world classification, in spite of 
its great importance. 

Social scientists and agriculturalists presumably would be interested in 
the level of living achieved by farmers in the different farming systems. While 
level of living is influenced by many of the aspects discussed before, it certainly 
cannot be extrapolated easily from any one or two of them and therefore, perhaps, 
deserves a place in the classification. However, value differences between 
cultures apparently make it impossible to devise a statistical measure of level 
useful in comparative studies of widely differing cultures (Baudin, 1954). 
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Land value is a similar economic concept which would have limited ug 
fulness if included in the classification. Again it is closely related to aspects 
already discussed, but also is influenced by other factors. Establishing Compare 
ability from one nation to another should offer no greater problems than do many 
other aspects. 

While we make no pretense of being exhaustive, the last aspect of agi 
culture we will mention is production. Total volume or value of production couij 
be another element in the classification; its variations from place to place m 
flecting the success with which man has adapted his agricultural system to, 
varied natural environment. Yearly variations are great and problems of 
comparability would have to be solved, but the information is quantitative agi 
the significance great. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to repeat our question: . How can we choose ani 
rank the bases of a world classification? The following bases have beg 
described as possible or desirable or both: 

Balance of crop and livestock 
Degree of specialization 

Intensity cf land use 

Labor and capital ratios to land and to each other 
Degree of commercialization 
Sedentary as against migratory habits 
Scale 

Tenure 

Level of living 

Value of land 

Value or volume of production 

If we assigned an arbitrary three classes to each of these categories 
and included them all, there would be over 59,000 possible final or net types 

Obviously the basis for an objective quantitative classification of world 
agriculture exists. The next step is to choose which of the several feasible 
bases for that classification are most significant. 

From initial study, the degree of emphasis on crops as against livestock, 
the labor—land area ratio, and the degree of commercialization seem the most 
likely major bases. The degree of specialization and sedentary as agains 
migratory habits are two refinements which would be relatively easy to add to the 
above mentioned primary bases. 

Final selection awaits actual collection of data and tentative choices of 
categories in each basis of classification. Only then can the classification be 
applied to the data and maps be constructed. With the completion of maps, th 
classification can be judged against and adjusted to the basic test: whether itis 
useful to the general student in remembering the properties of and understanding 
the relationships in world agriculture. 
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PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


Louis O. Quam 
Office of Naval Research 


On September 11 and 12, 1956, President Eisenhower called a meeting in 
Washington of leaders in many fields of endeavor to consider what measures might 
be taken outside of government to bring to the people of all nations a better 
appreciation of America’s sincerity in its promotion of world peace and of the 
genuine desire of the American people to assist all mankind to enjoy a better life. 
In his letter of invitation to the Conference members, the President said, ‘‘If our 
American ideology is eventually to win out in the great struggle being waged 
between opposing ways of life, it must have the active support of thousands of 
independent private groups and institutions and millions of individual Americans 
acting through person-to-person communication in foreign lands.” In addressing 
the group both the President and the Secretary of State stressed the need for 
action, beyond that which governments are able to perform, in bringing to people 
everywhere the true meaning of freedom, democracy, and above all, the earnest 
wish of Americans for friendship and peace with all nations. As a result of this 
meeting, forty-one citizens committees were organized, representing different 
economic, social and cultural activities, and dedicated to bringing this people-to- 
people message to the members of similar activities in foreign lands. 

One of the units so organized is the Committee of Professional Societies 
under the Chairmanship of Chief Justice Robert G. Simmons of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court and President of the American Bar Association. Included in the 
Committee of Professional Societies are the national societies of the humanities, 
social sciences and legal associations. 

The writer was invited by Judge Simmons to serve on this Committee as a 
representative of the profession of geography and to attend an organizational 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on October 16, 1956. At this meeting the following 
were adopted as the immediate objectives of the Committee: 

(1) Stimulate and enhance informational and personal exchanges with 
counterpart organizations and individuals abroad, with emphasis on making new 
contacts. 

(2) Set up machinery to promote fulfillment of specific requests for pro- 
fessional books, journals, technical data, audio-visual materials, etc., as a means 
of initiating possible long-range affiliations with overseas groups. 

(3) Encourage more speeches in foreign lands by United States profession- 
al men, bringing in, wherever possible, the philosophy of people-to-people 
partnership. 
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(4) Widen participation in international meetings and discussion groups, 
and also stimulate more conferences of this nature to be held in the United States, 
under private sponsorship. 

(5) Plan special hospitality programs for foreign professional colleagues 
on visits to this country. 

Each member was asked to bring the People-to-People Program to the 
attention of his profession and to work within his sphere of activity to further the 
attainment of its goals. On October 27, the program as outlined above was pr 
sented to the Executive Committee of the Association of American Geographers 
with the request that the Association endorse the objectives of People-to-People 
Program and effect such machinery within the Association as might be required to 
promote the program. The Executive Committee passed a motion stating that the 
Association concurs in the aims and objectives of the People-to-People Program, 
and pledged its cooperation with the Committee on Professional Societies in 
furthering person-to-person contacts with peoples of foreign lands. It was agreed 
that mechanisms already exist through the Intemational Geographical Union, the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, the International Relations 
Office of the National Research Council, the Committee on Foreign Geography and 
various regional committees of the AAG to accomplish communication by American 
geographers with their colleagues in foreign countries. Perhaps special emphasis 
is needed to be sure that each foreign geographer visiting in the United States is 
given every opportunity to meet the geographers resident in the city he may visit, 
and that he depart this country as impressed by our hospitality and friendliness as 
by the geographical diversity of our country. May I urge all of you to make it your 
duty to meet any foreign geographer visiting in your locality and to see that he is 
introduced to a geographer in the city next on his itinerary, preferably to a geog 
rapher particularly interested in the visitor’s own specialty. The Central Office of 
AAG would appreciate being informed of the plans of foreign geographers visiting 
the United States and will be happy to assist in arranging meetings with American 
geographers. The hospitality program, however, should be kept on the personal 
basis of personal introductions rather than depending too heavily on our already 
busy Office Manager. 

Many of our members have been furthering person-to-person, contacts in 
foreign countries for many years, because such contacts are essential to scholarly 
geographic research. As a result, the movement now being stimulated by 
President Eisenhower requires little change in our normal activities. Yet further 
consideration of the far-reaching consequences of our foreign contacts may be 
rewarding, The chief motivation of an American geographer visiting or conducting 
research abroad is the gaining of a better understanding of the region visited. He 
also has the opportunity to create a favorable impression about America and 
Americans. The time and effort expended in becoming acquainted with the local 
inhabitants is usually more than repaid by the information they are able to supply 
that bears on the research at hand. The formation of new ties of friendship may be 
of inestimable value in furthering world peace. The actions’ and statements of 
individual citizens are generally accepted as a true measure of the attitude and 
atmosphere of the country from which they come, whereas government actions and 
statements are often suspect. 

The role geographers play as ambassadors of good will is indeed great, and 
it can be performed at home as well as abroad. Your comments are invited on 
what specific action the Association, or each of us as individual geographers, 
might take to further the objectives of the People-to-People Program. 
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A.A.G. EXCHANGE COLLECTION AT CINCINNATI 


Marie C. Goodman 
Librarian, Office of Geography 
Department of the Interior 


On the occasion of the Annual Meeting being held in Cincinnati, geog- 
raphers are urged to avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the collection of 
periodicals resulting from the A.A.G. Exchange Program. Since 1923 the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Library has served as a depository for the Association, and 
although the collection is always open for use of members, they will be particu- 
larly welcome during the meetings. Any item in the collection is available to 
members on interlibrary loan. Inquiries regarding the extent of holdings of 
individual titles may be addressed to the Serials Librarian, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

The following is a list of periodicals currently received on exchange and 
deposited with the University of Cincinnati Library. It is really only a sample, 
included here to give some indication of the types of literature in the collection. 
A complete list (17 pp.) of serial titles and holdings plus selected monographs in 
the depository was prepared by the Library in November 1955 and may be consulted 
in the Central Office of the Association. * 


Acta Geograpbica. Slovenska Akademija... Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. 

Acta Geographica. Société de Géographie, Paris. 

Annali di ricerche e studi di geografia, Genoa Universita. Istituto di Geografia. 
Association des Géographes Frangais. Bulletin. Paris. 

Australian Geographer. Sydney, Geographical Society of New South Wales. 


Bergen. Norges Handelshyskole. Shrifter i rekken geografiske avbandlinger. 

Boletim geografico. Brazil. Conselho Nacional de Geografia, Rio de Janeiro. 

Boletin de estudios geogrdficos. Mendoza, Argentina. Universidad Nacional 
de Cuyo. Instituto de Geografia. 

Bonner geograpbische Abbandlungen. Bonn, Geographisches Institut der 
Universitat. 

Buenos Aires. Universidad Nacional. Instituto de Geografia. Publicaciones. 


Canadian Geographical Journal, Ottawa, Canadian Geographical Society. 
Colloquim Geograpbicum. Bonn, Geographisches Institut der Universitat. 
Ceskolovenskd Spoletnost Zemepisnd. Sbornik. Prague. 


East Midland Geographer. Nottingham University. Dept. of Geography. 


Foldrajzi Kozlemenyek. Budapest, Magyar Foldrajzi Tarsasag. 
Folia Geographica Danica. Copenhagen, Dansk Geografisk Selskab. 


Gaea. Buenos Aires, Sociedad Argentina de Estudios Geogrdficos. 

Geografisch Tijdschrift. *s Gravenhage. 

Geografisk Tidsskrift. Copenhagen, Dansk Geografisk Selskab. 

Geographica. Upsala. Universitet. Geografiska Institutionen. 

Geographica Helvetica. Zurich, Geographisch—Ethnographische Gesellschaft. 





*See also ‘‘The Publications Exchange Program and the Association’s Deposi- 
tories’’ in the Handbook—Directory (1956) p. 30-31. 
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Geographical Journal. London, Royal Geographical Society. 

Geographical Review. New York, American Geographical Society. 

Geographical Review of Japan. Tokyo University. Geographical Institute. 

Geographische Gesellschaft in Wien. Mitteilungen. Vienna. 

Geographische Rundschau. Braunschweig, Georg Westermann Verlag. 

Geographischer Jabresbericht aus  O6csterreich. Vienna. Universitat, 
Geographisches Institut. 

Geography. Sheffield, Geographical Association. 

Le Globe. Geneva, Société de Géographie de Geneve. 


Indian Geographer. New Delhi, Association of Indian Geographers. 
Journal of Geography. Chicago, A. J. Nystrom & Company. 


Kiel. Universitat. Geographisches Institut. Schriften. 
Kolner Geographische Arbeiten. Koln Universitat. Geographisches Institut, 


Lund Studies in Geography. Lund, Sweden. Universitet. Geografiska Institution, 


Manchester Geographical Society. Journal. Manchester, England. 
Memorie Geografiche. Rome. Istituto di Geografia dell’Universita di Roma, 
Munich, Technische Hochschule. Geographisches Institut. Arbeiten. 


Norsk Geografisk Tidsskrift. Oslo, Norske Geografiske Selskab. 


Pakistan Geographical Review. Lahore, Punjab University. 
Petermanns Geographische Mitteilungen. Gotha. 
Przeglad Geograficzny. Warsaw, Polskie Towarzystwo Geograficzne. 


Raumforschung und Raumordnung. Bad Godesburg, Institut fur Raum forschung, 

Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia. Santiago, Sociedad de Historia y 
Geografia. 

Revista Geogrdfica. Mexico, D. F., Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History. 

Revista Geogrdfica Americana, Buenos Aires, Sociedad Geogrdfica Americana 

Revista Geogrdfica de Chile: Terra Australis. Chile. Instituto Geografico Militar, 
Santiago. 

Revue de Géographie Alpine. Grenoble Université. Institut de Géographie Alpine, 

Revue de Géographie de Lyon. Lyon, Société de Géographie. 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. Proceedings [and] Transactions, 


Scottish Geographical Magazine. Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 

Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. Boletim. Lisbon. 

Societa Geografica Italiana. Bollettino. Rome. 

Société Serbe de Géographie. Editions Speciales. Beograd, Srpsko Geografsko 
Drustve. 

South African Geographical Journal. Johannesburg, South African Geographical 
Society. 

Svenska Geografisk Arsbok. Lund, Sydsvenska Geografiska Sallskapet i Lund. 


L’Universo. Italy. Istituto Geografico Militare, Firenze. 
Upsala. Universitet. Geografiska Institution. Meddelanden. 
Utrecht. Universiteit. Geographisch Instituut. Publicaties. 


Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen. Leipzig, Deutsches Institut furLanderkunde. 
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SOVIET PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR* 


Victor P. Petrov 
U. S. Navy Postgraduate System 


I. The Antarctic Program 


Scientists of many nations are preparing for the observance of the Inter 
national Geophysical Year in 1957-58. It is reported that between forty and fifty 
nations indicated their willingness to take part in the studies.! Observations of 
nature’s phenomena will be conducted in many parts of the world, one of the most 
important sites being in the Antarctic. Many preliminary preparations are neces- 
sary for the assault on the “frozen continent,’’ and several nations have already 
sent out expeditions to select convenient sites and prepare bases suitable for their 
scientists who will converge on that continent this year. The countries active in 
preparing for this exploration of Antarctica are Great Britain, France, 
New Zealand, Belgium, Norway, Chile, Australia, Japan, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union. 

For the first time since 1821, when two Russian naval sloops sighted the 
islands off the coast of the Antarctic continent, the Russians have sent scientific 
expeditions to Antarctica, as a part of their participation in the International 
Geophysical Year. In November 1955 the first of the Soviet expeditions set sail. 
It consisted of the ‘‘Ob,’’ an ice-strengthened diesel ship of 12,600 tons, which 
was equipped at a Soviet Baltic Sea port,? and the “Lena,” an auxiliary ship 
which carried the balance of the expedition’s bulky cargo. The air am of the 
expedition consisted of one “‘IL—12,”” one ‘‘AN—2,’’ and two ‘‘LI--2’’ planes, 
and two ‘‘MI—4”’ helicopters. > 

The main task of this Soviet expedition was to conduct the preliminary 
work of choosing a site on the Knox Coast somewhere between 80° and 105° East 
longitude and building their main shore base to include a settlement of several 
prefabricated huts and a powerful radio station.4 In addition, members of this 
expedition were to study areas for establishing other scientific stations deep in 
the heart of the continent.5 The expedition was headed by an experienced polar 
explorer and doctor of geographic science, M. M. Somov, one of the Deputy Di- 
rectors of the Arctic Research Institute in Leningrad. 

During the short polar summer of 1955-56, the Soviet expedition es- 
tablished a base, named Mimy after one of the sloops of the Bellingshausen and 
Lazarev expedition of 1819-21. Mimy is located at 66°33" South latitude and 
93° East longitude. The Soviet explorers named this particular segment of the 
Antarctic continent in the area of their base, the Pravda Coast. ® During the 





* This is the first of two articles. The Arctic and Mid-Latitude program will 
appear in the May issue. 





1 L eninskaia Pravda, No. 209, Sept. 4, 1956; Pravda, No. 279, Oct. 5, 1956 
2 Izvestia, Aug. 23, 1955 
3 Izvestia, Nov. 19, 1955 


4M. M. Somov, “K Beregam Shestogo Kontinenta’’ (To the Shores of the Sixth 
Continent), Novoye Vremia, No. 37, Sept. 8, 1955 


5 Pravda, Aug, 23, 1955 


6, Denisov, ‘‘U Iuzhnogo Poliusa’’ (Near the South Pole), Novoye Vremia, 
No. 13, Mar. 22, 1956 
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winter months of 1956, the Soviet group staying at the Mirny Base numbered 
92 members, including scientists, fliers, tractor drivers, mechanics, carpenters, 
cooks and others. ” 

A tractor-sleigh expedition was sent out from Mirny to the interior in 
April 1956. It was plagued and hampered by incessant snow storms which finally 
brought it to a halt some 400 kilometers from Mirny. At this point an observation 
Station was established and named the Pionerskaia. Its elevation is about 2,700 
meters (about 9,000 feet) above sea level. It took members of the expedition 
almost a month to set up a camp, assemble prefabricated huts, erect a radio mast, 
and to do all the other things necessary to enable the normal operation of a 
scientific station, This station is manned by six men.® 

It is interesting to note that the Soviet scientists investigated one of the 
Antarctic oases, the existence of which was discovered almost twenty years ago, 
The oasis they studied is located on the Queen Mary Coast. It was possible to 
land there by using helicopters, and the group camped near a lake which is about 
500 meters wide and no less than 3% kilometers long. A roaring river flows 
from this lake to the ocean. Soviet explorers calculated the location of the lake 
to be at 66°20" South latitude and 104°10' East longitude, and a distance of 
370 kilometers from Mirny. A ground survey of the oasis indicated the presence 
of rocks of Pre-Cambrian metamorphic origin. The scientists reported that life 
at this oasis is made up of several species of birds, among which is the stormy 
petrel, and mosses and lichens. ? 

On October 15, the Soviet flag was raised over the scientific station 
established at the oasis. After the first reconnaissance flight over the area in 
January 1956, the Soviet group, recognizing the potentialities of the place, de 
livered construction crews to the site in September of the same year. The area of 
the new station is 750 square kilometers and is located 360 kilometers from 
Mirny.'° Following the formal opening of the new station, Dr. Somov informed 
the stations of other nations about the new base which was named the Oasis. !! 

Later, Dr. Somov made a reconnaissance flight over the future base of 
Vostok at the South Geomagnetic Pole. The plane was said to be flying at a 
height of 3000 meters above sea level while the instruments indicated it was 
only 150—200 meters above the ice. As the plane approached the Geomagnetic 
Pole the temperature outside gradually fell. At the pole itself, the temperature 
was recorded at —33°C. (—27.4°F.). During the flight all radio contact was lost 
with the base at Mirny. 12 

In November 1956, a second Soviet Antarctic expedition set out from the 
Baltic port of Kaliningrad (Koenigsberg). The members of this second group also 
sailed on the ‘‘Ob”’ and the ‘‘Lena,’”’ and are the replacements for the first group 
which spent a year in the Antarctic. Like the first expedition, this one is also 
led by Dr. Somov. The task of the new group is to found two more stations to 
supplement the three bases already established. These five are to be the main 
bases of operations for the Soviet scientists. The two additional bases will be 
the Vostok at the South Geomagnetic Pole, about 1500 kilometers from Mirny, at 





71. Denisov, “U Iuzhnogo Poliusa,’? Novoye Vremia, No. 42, Oct. 11, 1956 
8 Izvestia, No. 128, May 30, 1956; also: I. Denisov, op. cit., p. 21 

9 Izvestia, No. 47, Feb. 24, 1956 

10 Pravda, No. 291, Oct. 17, 1956 


11 zvestia, No. 255, Oct. 25, 1956; No. 248, Oct. 17, 1956; Novoye Vremia, 
No. 43, Oct. 18, 1956 


12 pyavda, No. 64, Mar. 4, 1956; Izvestia, No. 62, Mar. 13, 1956 
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the latitude of 79°30', and the Sovetskaia at the so-called ‘Pole of Inaccessi- 
bility,” approximately at the latitude of 82°, between 50° and 60° East longi- 
tude. Construction of an intermediary station between Mirny and the two interior 
stations of Vostok and Sovetskaia is also planned. It is proposed to name this 
base the Komsomolskaia. 13 

The Soviet scientists intend to make a special intracontinental tractor- 
sleigh trip in 1957 from Mimy to Vostok and retum by way of Sovetskaia, a total 
distance of 5,000 kilometers. The group will be led by Prof. P. A. Shumsky of 
the V. A. Obruchev Institute of Permafrost Studies. The expedition will make 
various scientific observations. For instance, they hope to determine the thick- 
ness of the ice over. 14 

it is expected that both Soviet ships bringing the second group of 
explorers will also conduct oceanographic observations en route in three oceans: 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian. The ‘‘Ob,”’ which sailed from Kaliningrad will 
end its voyage eventually in Vladivostok. 15 

Dr. Somov recently made a report on the progress of the scientific activity 
of his group during the first year of their study in the Antarctic. In addition to 
building three original bases, Mimmy, Pionerskaia and Oasis, he reported that an 
extensive photographic survey of the shore line was made from the Haussberg 
extinct volcano in the west to the Knox Coast in the east, a distance of more than 
a thousand kilometers. He also said that observations had been made in fourteen 
branches of science. !® 

Among ‘the peculiarities of the Antarctic climate reported by Dr. Somov 
are the persistent violent snow stoms, often reaching hurricane velocities which 
play havoc with the buildings and sheds of the bases. The winds blow usually 
from the eastem quadrant. In addition to the achievements reported by Dr. Somov, 
he also mentioned the inevitable miscalculations. For example, Soviet planners 
did not expect the snow to cover their settlement up to the roofs of the buildings. 
The settlement was buried by four meters of snow. a7 

The Soviet joumalist, Denisov, spending the winter in Mimy, reported 
many interesting results of the study of Antarctica. He said that Prof. A. Gusev, 
in charge of the Pionerskaia Station, registered an air temperature of —66.8°C. 
(-88.2°F.) on August 20, 1956. Another observation proved the original findings 
of American scientists —- the existence of powerful air currents, jet-streams, in 
the lower layers of the stratosphere. It was recorded on September 13, 1956, that 
the speed of this jet-stream, blowing from the west, reached 576 kilometers per 
hour. The presence of remarkable magnetic storms was also observed, especially 
in April and September, which caused a complete disruption of radio communication 
and a disappearance of the reflection of radio signals. 3 

The Soviet Antarctic program for participation in the Intemational Geo 
physical Year, in general accord with the programs of other countries, includes 
a variety of studies in meteorology, geology, glaciology, geomagnetism, gravity, 





13 Pravda, No. 286, Oct. 12, 1956 

14) 2vestia, No. 244, Oct. 12, 1956 

1S Pravda, No. 286, Oct. 12, 1956 

16 zvestia, No. 269, Nov. 13, 1956 

17 Ibid. 

18 Novoye Vremia, No. 42, Oct. 11, 1956 
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solar radiation, aurora and airglow, cosmic rays, and oceanography.!9 For ex. 
ample, they plan to study the influence of atmospheric processes in the Antarctic 
region on the general circulation of the earth’s atmosphere, and investigate the 
laws goveming movements of Antarctic waters and their connection with the 
general circulation of the ocean waters. In addition, they want to study the 
geological structure and geomorphology of the ocean bottom and the ice regime 
of Antarctic waters. Furthermore, they intend to conduct studies of the formation 
of ocean waves in the region, waves which sometimes are of enormous size, 
Future prospects for the whaling industry will be considered in connection with 
studies of the distribution of plankton and fauna in the abyssmal depths of the 
ocean. Geographic, glacial, geomorphologic, and other maps will be prepared of 
the sector occupied by Soviet scientists. Investigations will be made of the 
nature and dynamics of Antarctic glaciers. The glaciological research also 
includes studies of temperature regimen and relations to the earth’s heat balance, 
and the meteorological influence of glaciers. Geological characteristics and 
history of the Antarctic region, will be studied, as well as the peculiarities of 
such geophysical phenomena as the permanent and shifting geomagnetic fields and 
the Aurora Australis. Biogeographic studies and collections will be made, 2° 

An important part in these studies is the meteorological and aerlogical 
observations, one of the main aims of which will be to investigate Antarctic 
weather processes and their influence on weather regimes of the earth. 

World science will certainly welcome the contributions of Soviet explorers 
to the knowledge of the Antarctic. There are, however, some misgivings and 
anxiety at the sudden flare-up of Soviet interest in the Antarctic continent. Are 
there any ulterior or political reasons behind this interest? Many countries 
recognize the possibilities that rich natural resources may be hidden on this 
continent, and some countries are already laying claims to various sectors, 
Perhaps this first incursion of a Soviet group in the Antarctic is a harbinger of 
future territorial claims, based on the discovery of the islands near the Antarctic 
continent by the two Russian naval sloops, Vostok and Mirny. 

It is rather significant that lately several books on geographic discoveries 
published in the Soviet Union extolled the achievements of Bellingshausen and 
Lazarev in their exploration of the Antarctic Ocean in 1819-21, and their dis- 
covery of the southern continent, or rather several islands off the Antarctic 
continent.?! Several portions of land in this area were named by them, such as 
Alexander I Land, Peter I Island, Bellingshausen Sea and others. We should not, 
therefore, be surprised if the Soviet Union officially announces its claims to 
certain portions of Antarctica. 





19M. M. Somov, op. cit, 

20 Morskoi Flot, No. 12, Dec. 1955, pp. 27-28 

211. S. Berg, Ocherki po Istorii Russkikh Geograficheskikb Otkrytii (Outline 
of History of Russian Geographic Discoveries), Moscow, 1946, p. 109; 
M. P. Kotiukov, Velikii Podvig (Great Deed), Moscow, 1955, p. 79; N. N. Zubov, 
Otechestvennye Moreplavateli —— Issledovateli Morei i Okeanov (Our Father 
land’s Navigators —— Explorers of Seas and Oceans), Moscow, 1954, p. 174 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


HONORS COMMITTEE 


The report of the Honors Committee and subsequent action by the Council 
will be announced at the Annual Meeting. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee was published in the January 1957 
issue of The Professional Geographer. 


HANDBOOK—DIRECTORY COMMITTEE 


As a result of a decision of the Executive Committee of the Council a 
Committee was appointed in December 1955 and January 1956 to compile a di- 
rectory of members and associates. In December 1955 a Directory Data Card was 
designed and copies were distributed to 1,925 members. Deadline for retum of the 
card was extended to May 1, 1956 at which time 1,324 cards had been retumed. 
At the February 11, 1956 meeting of the Executive Committee plans were approved 
for extending the work of the Committee to include a handbook. The magnitude 
of the task of compiling, composing, editing and triple-proofing the Directory, the 
large amount of research required in compiling the Handbook and in compiling and 
drafting the illustrations, required an extension of the time originally estimated 
for their completion. 

By the first week in October the manuscript of the Handbook—Directory 
was completed and was for the most part vari-typed. During October the vari- 
typed copy for the lithographer was proofed. On November 5, the entire vari-typed 
manuscript was completed and made available to the AAG Central Office for 
publication. This manuscript included 196 pages of text and illustrations. To 
this were added twelve pages of advertisement which our enterprising Central 
Office Manager, Miss Amy M. Pruitt, had solicited. On December 20, 1956, the 
first shipment of the 4,000 copies authorized by the Executive Committee arrived 
in the AAG Central Office. All of the records accumulated and made by the 
Committee during its ten-months existence were given into the custody of the 
Central Office Manager on November 5. 

The following is a breakdown of expenditures by the Committee for this 
publication of 4,000 copies of the Handbook—Directory in 208 pages (including 
advertisements): 


Printing of 2,000 Directory Data Cards $ 47.43 

To Mrs. Grace K. Fraley for vari-typing 196 pages MS. 512.00 

To Sauls Lithograph Company, Washington, D. C. 1,872.00 

Cost of preparing advertisements for publication 177.40 
$2,608.83 

Credits as of December 31: 

Payment by advertisers $ 802.50 
Advance sales 66.05 

Total $ 868.55 


It will be observed that the cost to AAG of each copy is about sixty- 
five cents. Our Central Office Manager has initiated a program of sales of the 
Handbook—Directory to libraries and other educational institutions and it is hoped 
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that these sales soon will liquidate the cost of publication and indeed allow 
for a profit. 

The Chairman commends the patience, the unfailing willingness to give 
much time, and the many helpful suggestions of William W. Abbe, 
Charles M. Buffum, Mrs. Catherine I. Bahn, and Miss Charlotte M. Burtis, mem 
bers of the Committee who stayed on throughout the entire project. 

Since the Handbook—Directory Committee has completed its assignment 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Executive Committee and the 
instructions of the Secretary, Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, it is recommended that it 
be discharged as of December 31, 1956. 

———Herman R, Friis, Chairman 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE* 


The actions of the Executive Committee were reported in The Professional 
Geographer, March 1956, p. 32 and November 1956, pp. 14-15. Actions taken 
during the February meeting are reported in this issue. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY—LAWS* 


Results of the wok of the Committee and their recommendations were 
published in the January issue of The Professional Geographer. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE* 


The Committee, as constituted since the Montreal meetings in 1956, has 
four members: Lyle E. Gibson, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California, who is responsible for the western states; John W. Morris, University of 
Oklahoma, Noman, Oklahoma, for the westem interior states; Ross Pearson, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for the eastern interior states; and 
the Chairman of the Committee for the Atlantic coast states. 

The efforts of the Committee were concentrated during two periods of the 
year. In May, each Committee member (except Dr. Morris who was not yet 
appointed) sent personal letters to the Chairmen of all geography departments 
within his assigned area, together with posters and application blanks. In the 
letters the Chairmen were reminded of the many advantages accruing from member 
ship in the Association for staff members as well as students. In September we 
circularized AAG Regional Division Chairmen within our respective areas, asking 
their cooperation in the membership drive. Among other things we suggested that 
they publish appropriate notices in local professional publications. 

Since the Annual Meetings in Montreal, 58 new members and 135 new 
associates have joined the Association; 26 members have advanced from associate 
status to full membet status; 20 members resigned and the death of 6 members 
was reported. 

———Guido G. Weigend, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE* 


The chairmanship, and in part the composition, of this committee changed 
in the-middle of the year, but the overseeing of the publications —— themselves 
one of the most important aspects of the Association’s life —— have been of 
continuing concer. 















* Standing Committee 
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The Editors 

Walter M. Kollmorgen has continued as editor of the Annals, with the 
assistance of Norton Ginsburg as book review editor. Meredith Burrill has com- 
pleted his term as editor of The Professional Geographer and is succeeded by 
Evelyn Pruitt. Derwent Whittlesey agreed to serve as editor of the new Monograph 
Series at its inception last summer, and together with his editorial board had 
accomplished a great deal toward solving the initial problems of the program at the 
time of his death in November. Selection of editor of the series is under 
negotiation. 

The Association’s debt to all of its capable and devoted editors is 
immeasurable, and it is a privilege also to acknowledge the fine cooperation 
that they have given to the Publications Committee. 


The Annals 

Considerable investigation and discussion by members of the Committee, 
in collaboration with the editor, resulted in a decision to transfer the printing of 
the Annals from the Business Press, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to the 
Allen Press, in Lawrence, Kansas. At the same time various changes in format 
were agreed upon. Details of these changes, to take effect with the March issue 
for 1957, are outlined in Dr. Kollmorgen’s announcement. 

At the request of the editor, the reprint policy of the Annals was reviewed 
by the Executive Committee of the Council at its October meeting and was revised 
as follows: (1) fifty unbound reprints will be provided gratis to authors of articles; 
(2) additional reprints may be purchased by the authors at cost; (3) complimentary 
reprints will be billed separately from ordered reprints, and the Association will 
be charged only for the free copies; and (4) the Allen Press is authorized to mail 
reprints directly to the authors and to bill them for charge copies. 


The Monograph Series 

Apart from the changes of format of the Annals, perhaps the most mo- 
mentous event in the Publication Committee’s year was the launching of the 
long-hoped-for AAG Monograph Series. The program was made possible through 
the generous offer of Rand McNally and Company to bear the costs of manufacture, 
promotion, and sale of the volumes. The Association’s responsibility comprises 
the evaluation and selection of suitable manuscripts, editing, and proofreading, 
To accomplish this work an editor was appointed (see above), who serves with the 
assistance of an editorial board of three persons whose tem of service varies, 
The initial board is composed of Gilbert White (four years), F. Kenneth Hare 
(three years), and John K. Wright (two years). 

A statement outlining the general policies of the program and the consider 
ations that will govern acceptability of manuscripts appeared in The Professional 
Geographer for November 1956, 


The Professional Geographer 

As noted above, Evelyn Pruitt was appointed to assume the editorship of 
The Professional Geographer with the March 1957 issue, on the expiration of 
Meredith Burrill’s three-year term. For further information on the activities and 
accomplishments of the journal, reference is made to Dr. Burrill’s report. 


Handbook—Directory 

During the year compilation of the AAG Handbook—Directory was com- 
pleted by a committee under the able direction of Herman R. Friis. The care and 
efficiency that went into both the planning and the execution of this welcome 
volume will insure its usefulness to all members of the Association. 
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Non-Serials Publication Fund 

The establishment of a non-serials publication fund, recommended by the 
Publications Committee in the previous year, was approved by the Council in 
1956 and has now become effective. This revolving fund not only will facilitate 
the financing of special publications from time to time as the occasion arises, but 
will also have the virtue of assimilating the income from such publications as 
sales are made; formerly such income was returned to the general accounts of the 
Association and dissipated for current expenses. 


Other Items 

A reprinting of 750 copies of The Nature of Geography was ordered in 
May to replenish dwindling stocks. 

The initiation of a separate map publication, for which tentative plans 
were drawn up last year by a subcommittee headed by Allen K. Philbrick, is 
presently awaiting action by the Council 

To cope effectively with all the publications activities mentioned above 
has continuously required prompt and thoughtful response from all members of the 
Committee. It is a pleasure here to record the Chairman’s appreciation of their 
unstinting help throughout the year. 

——-—Wilma B. Fairchild, Chaiman 


COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHERS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


A tabulation from the 1956 Directory of the Association of American 
Geographers reveals that 22 per cent of the members who reported their occupation 
are in Government service. That is a moderate increase over the 18.8 per cent in 
a similar tabulation from the 1952 Directory, but represents a considerable increase 
in the number of geographers thus employed. Few of those in Govemment, how- 
ever, occupy positions specifically designated for geographers. Instead, they 
apply their training and experience in a variety of positions such as adminis- 
trators, area specialists, cartographers, city and regional planners, economists, 
foreign service officers, geologists, librarians, marketing analysts, meteorologists, 
oceanographers, photo-interpreters, research or intelligence analysts, etc. In 
short, the better paying Goverment positions go to geographers with a high degree 
of specialization, or with ability to use a broad general background for coordinating 
and directing the work of others. 


Civil Service Registers 


Nearly all Federal agencies must recruit personnel from registers of 
specialists maintained by the Civil Service Commission. The register for Geog 
raphers was last opened May 1, 1951, and closed November 25, 1952. The Chair 
man of the Board of Expert Civil Service Examiners for the Geography Register, 
Richard Hall, reports that approximately 500 names are on the list for geographers 
at GS-9 through GS-15, and that no re-opening of the list is anticipated this 
year. This does not mean that Goverment positions are closed to new graduates 
or experienced geographers who are not on the register, but that the following 
alternative channels should be considered. 

1. The Federal Service Entrance Examination is used by agencies to fill a 
wide variety of positions at GS—5 ($3,670) through GS—7 ($4,525), 
including some for geographers. Examinations are given every six to 
eight weeks, and application cards (Form 5000—AB) may be obtained 

from regional offices of the Civil Service Commission and almost all 
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post offices. A Bachelor’s degree is required for GS—S, and at least 
a year of graduate specialization for GS—7. 

2. The Civil Service Handbook X—118, published in loose leaf form by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, is available in regional offices of the 
Commission and in most large libraries. It contains standards and 
qualifications required in all fields and at all grades for Civil Service 
appointments. Among the examinations which have been filled at times 
by people with geographic training are the following: 

020 City Planner GS—7-15 
101 Social Science Analyst GS—7—12 
111 Economist GS—7-15 
130 Foreign Affairs Officer GS—7—12 
131 Intemational Relations Officer GS—7—12 
132 Intelligence Research Specialist GS—7—15 
133 Military Research Specialist GS—7—12 
150 Geographer GS—9—15 (now closed) 
190 Archeologist GS—7—12 
670 Junior Management Assistant GS—5—7 
1073 Intemational Information Specialist GS—9—15 
1146 Agricultural Marketing Analyst GS—7—12 
1313 Geophysist GS—7—12 
1340 Meteorologist GS—9—12 
1350 Geologist GS—9—13 
1371 Cartographic Aid, Photogrammetrist GS—1—11 
1370 Cartographer GS—7-15 
1410 Librarian 
1420 Archivist 
The above list is not intended to be complete, but rather to indicate the 
type of materials to be found in the Civil Service Handbook. 

3. A few agencies such as the Library of Congress, Central Intelligence 
Agency, Department of State and U. S. Information Agency (overseas 
positions), TVA, Atomic Energy Commission, National Security 
Agency, and the FBI, can employ specialists who are not on Civil 
Service registers. Direct applications on Form 57 may be made to the 
personnel offices of those agencies. Also practically all Federal 
agencies have some ‘‘excepted’’ positions for consultants, temporary 
employees, etc., which may be filled without going through the Civil 
Service Commission. 


Department of Defense 


Employment of geographers in the Department of Defense continues at a 
near constant level, but the status of geography is threatened by the transfer of 
some key personnel to other agencies or non-government work. Paul Siple and 
John Roscoe have left top flight positions in the Army and Air Forces respectively 
to take part in Antarctic operations. Roger Prior has resigned from the Secretariat 
of the General Sciences Committee of the Department of Defense, Kesearch and 
Development to join the Area Development Division in the Department of Com- 
merce, 


In short, the number of geographers in key positions is being reduced and 
the majority of positions occupied by geographers are classified as Intelligence 
Specialist or Cartographer. There is probably a need for Geography Departments 
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offering training in cartography and oceanography to review the Civil Service Re 
quirements and to encourage students to take supplemental courses in mathematics 
and engineering. It is commonly reported that few geographic—cartographers have 
the necessary education in mathematics to qualify for cartographic positions, 
Some other jobs are also available in the physical geography field for candidates 
with a strong background in mathematics, chemistry, physics, meteorology, 
geology, or biology. 


The Army Map Service: 

Approximately 140 people with a college degree in geography are employed 
at the Army Map Service. They are engaged in various phases of mapping and 
intelligence at grades ranging from GS—5 through GS—14. Positions are now open 
for those who qualify through the Civil Service registers for Cartographic Aid 
(GS—3—11), Cartographer (GS—5—15) and as Military Intelligence Research 
Specialists (GS—5—13) the lower grades of which may be filled from the Federal 
Service Entrance Exam (GS—5—7). 

Applicants may send application Form 57 to the Personnel Office, 
Amy Map Service, 6500 Brooks Lane, Washington 25, D. C., but personal visits 
for interviews are recommended when possible. 


Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, (ACSI): 

Geographers can qualify for employment for some positions depending 
upon geographic specialization, but rigid security requirements must be met 
Civil Service requirements are maintained by that office, but qualified applicants 
should contact the Personnel Office, ACSI for information. 


Aeronautical Chart and Information Center: 

The Washington offices of the ACIC are being reduced drastically, but 
comparable expansion is planned in St. Louis. Cartographers, regional specialists, 
intelligence specialists, and cartographic librarians will be in demand next 
summer at ACIC headquarters in St. Louis. 


Air Weather Service, AF (See Dept. of Commerce, Weather Bureau): 
Opportunities and requirements are the same. 


Military Service: 

Properly qualified geographers who are Amy reservists or who enter the 
service for extended active duty may be assigned duty in closely related fields to 
geography. It is normally prerequisite, however, that the person obtain an ap- 
propriate MOS. There are several MOS’s that geographers might be qualified to 
obtain, depending upon specialty and background. The following MOS’s are 
suitable: 


For Officers: 
Geographer 8311 
Geologist 7940 
Photo Interpreter 8503 
Weather Engineering and Survey Officer 8204 
Photo Mapping Officer 7960 


Research and Development Coordinator 2167 
For Enlisted Men: 

Terrain Intelligence Analyst 517.2 
Soils and Geology Analyst 517.1 
Cartographic Draftsman 813 
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For Enlisted Men (Continued): 


Physical Sciences Assistant 016 
Social Sciences Assistant 018 
Photo Interpreter 969 


For possible assignment in the Corps of Engineers or at the Army Map 
Service contact the Personnel Office, Office Chief of Engineers, Gravelly Point, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Library of Congress 


About 20 AAG members are employed in the Library of Congress at 
Grades GS—S—16. They are distributed through the Map Division, Air Research 
Division, Air Information Division, Science Division, Legislative Reference 
Service, and in various administrative jobs including that of the Director of the 
Reference Department. Applications may be made directly to the Divisions 
concemed, or to the Personnel Division of the Library without going through the 
Civil Service Commission registers. (See also ‘‘Temporary and Summer Projects’’ 
at the end of this report.) 


Department of Commerce 


Geographers are employed in the Bureau of the Census, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Office of Area Development. Geographers with specialties in 
meteorology or climatology can fill positions in the U. S. Weather Bureau or the 
Air Force Weather Service, but there is a minimum requirement of twenty credit 
hours of college work in meteorology or climatology, with three of the credits in 
dynamic meteorology. Positions are filled through Civil Service registers, but 
qualified people may apply directly to the Personnel Offices of these agencies. 
The Area Development work deals largely with regional planning and has been one 
of the spots of most rapid expansion for employment of geographers during the 
past year. Further growth of that office is expected. Employment opportunities at 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey are limited to draftsmen and mathematical geog- 
graphers for the most part. 


Department of the Interior 


The number of geographers in the Interior Department fluctuates con- 
siderably each year. Most of them are employed on contract funds by the 
U. S. Board on Geographic Names in the Office of Geography. Languages and 
map interpretation for place names are required. Some geographers are also in the 
U. S. Geological Survey, but mainly as multiplex operators, draftsmen, or cartog- 
taphers in the Special Maps Branch. 


State Department Foreign Service 


Foreign Service assignments are now filled by quite a few geographers and 
it is anticipated that some 400 appointments will be made this year. Applications 
for the Foreign Service Examination should be filed with the Board of Examiners, 
U. S. Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. The applications are due in 
April for examinations to be given in June. In addition, several high paying 
positions for experienced men have been filled this year as Geographic Attachés 
under the office of the Special Assistant for Maps. 
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Temporary and Summer Projects 
Library of Congress: 

For six years the Map Division has employed at GS—3 ($3,175 per annum) 
six to ten graduate geography majors or map librarians during the summers to sort, 
index, title, and file maps in the collection of some 2,300,000 already in the 
Library. Applications this year may be sent on Form 57 to the Chief of the Map 
Division. In addition, some university and public libraries have paid a student or 
map librarian to work at the Library of Congress for the summer in exchange for 
surplus duplicate maps and atlases. Those cooperative employees gain experience 
and contacts, and have taken to their respective libraries some 200,000 maps in 
the past six years. 


Bureau of the Census: 

The Geography Division of the Bureau of Census will have a number of 
openings for geographers from GS—S—11 sometime this coming summer. These 
positions will last longer than during the summer, but will not be permanent. 
They will be concemed with the preparatory work for the 1960 census. Training 
and experience in field methods, cartography, urban geography, and the geography 
of the United States are among the preferred qualifications. Entrance at the GS-5 
and 7 grades may be made through the Federal Service Entrance Examination. 
More detailed information may be obtained from C. E. Batschelet, Chief of the 
Geography Division, Bureau of Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of Area Development: 

This office in the Department of Commerce has, in the past, taken on 
summer employees with training in geography, especially with emphasis on urban 
analysis, regional planning, and resources development. Additional information 
can be obtained from Victor Roterus, Director of the Office of Area Development. 


U. S. Hydrographic Office: 

This office in the Department of the Navy has a summer work-training 
program under which college students may acquire valuable practical experience. 
Physical geography majors may apply directly to the Personnel Office of the 
Hydrographic Office, Suitland, Maryland, and should mention specifically their 
interest in the ‘‘Student Trainee Program’’ for summer employment. 


The Chairman of this Committee wishes to thank the members for their 
excellent cooperation and effective work, and to recommend continuation of the 
Committee next year. Because of the pressure of other work, however, the Chair 
man requests acceptance of his resignation from that position, effective 
April 1, 1957. 

-———Arch Gerlach, Chaiman 


AIR FORCE ROTC COMMITTEE 


The Committee serves as a liaison between the Association members and 
the Air Force ROTC program administered from the Air University. After the first 
years of actively participating in the development of the geography sections of the 
curriculum, the Committee now functions as a group upon which the Air University 
can call when the need arises. This year the Committee will meet with someof 
the staff members of the AF ROTC program at the time of the Annual Meeting of 
the Association in Cincinnati. 
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It is ptoposed that the Committee be continued in its function as liaison 
Committee as described in the previous Annual Report. 
—--Jan O. M. Broek, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHERS IN BUSINESS 


The members of the Committee, appointed last year at the Annual Meeting 
in Montreal, have been attempting to form a modus operandi for their study. 
The members of the Association will be asked within the next few months to 
cooperate with the Committee and answer a questionnaire which will be distributed 
by mail. 

———John W. Reith, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 


This Committee plans to hold a meeting at Cincinnati during the AAG 
meeting. The proposed agenda includes coverage, methods of treating the major 
regions, editorship, contributors, cartography and publication problems, 

———Edwin J. Foscue, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TRENDS IN TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 
OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 


Statistical analysis of the results of the questionnaire asking for infor 
mation on student training and placement is well advanced. The questionnaire 
was distributed two years ago. It is planned that a preliminary report will be 
circulated to the Committee before June 1957. 

—-——Joseph A. Russell, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL ATLAS 


The membership of the Committee on the National Atlas was appointed in 
late spring 1956. Since then there has been an exchange of letters among members 
leading toward the establishment of plans. The present NRC Committee on the 
National Atlas has prepared a set of specifications for a loose-leaf atlas, but no 
procedures for selecting or recommending desirable maps, their contents, com- 
pilers, or printers exist at present. The AAG Committee looks forward to attacking 
the above questions as far as it is able, and to assisting the NRC Committee in 
stimulating interest in the production of maps to be included in the Atlas. 

———Arthur H. Robinson, Chairman 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Since the last Annual Report in April 1956 the Chairman has worked with 
the Central Office in clearing a backlog of correspondence which had resulted 
from the suspension of the exchange program during its review. In August over 
seventy letters were prepared. Fifty-one institutions were notified that exchanges 
would be resumed. Each was asked to use the proper depository address in 
sending material in retum for the Annals and The Professional Geographer, 
Twenty-four former exchanges were advised that they could no longer be carried 
on the distribution list. 

The Committee has also reviewed eleven new requests for exchange. 
Of these eight have been approved. There are currently fifty-eight approved 
exchanges. 
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The Chairman prepared the report on ‘‘The Publications Exchange Program 
and the Association’s Depositories’’ in the Handbook—Directory. 

It has been a pleasure to serve on the Committee. I wish to take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the splendid cooperation of the Committee members 
and the Central Office. 

———Marie C. Goodman, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


During the year two reports were published, in November 1956 and the 
January 1957 issues of The Professional Geographer, listing and discussing 
various international fellowships, together with other fellowships which could be 
used for geographic study and research overseas. Individual requests for infor 
mation were also answered through correspondence. 

It will be necessary to issue supplementary lists from time to time in 
order to present a more comprehensive coverage of possible sources of funds, and 
to make periodic amendments to pertinent data regarding the funds already listed, 
These will appear in subsequent issues of The Professional Geographer. 

Written suggestions are solicited from the membership of the Association 
regarding ways in which the service of the Committee to the Association can 
be increased. 

———Donald J. Patton, Chairman 


THE PLACEMENT COMMITTEE* 


During 1956 the Placement Committee received notice of approximately 
75 job openings for professional geographers. This is by far the largest number of 
vacancies brought to the attention of the Committee in the last five years, and the 
employment outlook for the immediate future permits a modest degree of optimism. 

As usual, most of the positions (over 80 per cent) were in the teaching 
field. There was an encouraging sprinkling of calls, however, from private 
industry, planning boards, the Government and even the heretofore elusive 
United Nations. The Committee’s efforts were instrumental in filling 30 out of the 
75 positions, a gratifying 40 per cent placement average. 

It is apparent that expanding enrollment in colleges and universities is 
creating a large number of jobs for geographers. This is particularly true at the 
levels of instructor and assistant professor, but even at the higher professional 
ranks the number of requests received is higher than in the past several years. 
One exceptional call came for a candidate for department head. 

An average increase of approximately $500 was noted in the salary offers 
for teaching positions during 1956. At least in part this mirrors the growing 
shortage of qualified geographers for junior positions in teaching. It must be 
stressed, however, that to qualify for these positions the candidate usually must 
have his Ph.D, or must be within a short time of receiving it. 

The Committee, anticipating brisk activity at the Cincinnati meeting, 
invites cooperation from both candidates and prospective employers. Considerable 
advantage will be gained by all concemed if job descriptions are received at the 
Central Office several weeks before the meeting. A special effort will be made 
to survey the availability of summer jobs for those interested in such employment. 
Department chairmen who anticipate summer openings are urgently requested to 
communicate with the Committee. 

———John P. Augelli, Chairman 





* Standing Committee 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE* 


The definition of the functions of the Finance Committee has been under 
review by the Council and the Treasurer. Pending a decision on that question no 
major changes have been made or recommended in the investments of the Associ- 
ation. Two actions have been taken by the Committee. 

A new appraisal of the investment portfolio was initiated this autumn by 
requesting the firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane to make a further 
analysis of the portfolio. Detailed suggestions may be expected during the spring. 

The Committee also reviewed the general financial position of the Associ- 
ation. It recommended to the Treasurer that steps be taken looking to an increase 
in membership and subscription fees and to closer control of expenditures. We 
believe that the Association should guard against deficits resulting from over 
expenditure of the approved budget which must be offset by drawing upon capital. 
The Association may find it advisable to use capital funds from time to time for 
special purposes but should not fall into the habit of cutting into them to make up 
operating deficits. 

———Gilbert F. White, Chairman 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, FEBRUARY 9, 1957 


At its meeting on February 9, 1957, with one member absent, the Executive 

Committee took the following actions: 

1. Accepted in principle an offer of the A. J. Nystrom Company to establish a 
fellowship fund of $2,400 annually with the proviso that a committee be 
appointed with full authority to negotiate the details and final arrangements 
of the contract or agreement. 

2. Authorized the appointment of a Fellowship Committee to consider grants, 
with three members serving staggered terms for three years and the President 
and Vice President as ex officio members. 

3. Accepted the sum of $1,000 from the Denoyer—Geppert Company as a donation 
to the Non-Serial Publications Fund. 

4, Agreed to present for consideration of the Council a proposal that the AAG 
assume responsibility for the preparation of the National Report on Geography 
to be presented biennially to PAIGH. 

5. Agreed to consider a proposal to establish a scholarship in mathematical and 
statistical geography, referring the matter to the Secretary and the Fellow- 
ship Committee for further negotiation. 

6. Authorized the Secretary to continue selection of delegates to represent the 
AAG at meetings of other professional societies. 

7. Agreed to send the invitation of the International Union of Associations of 
Geography Teachers to the National Council for Geographic Education. 

8. Agreed to send the proposal of the Council for Basic Education to the 
National Council for Geographic Education. 

9. Agreed to present the proposal for closer liaison and cooperation with the 
National Council for Geographic Education to the AAG Council in April. 

10. Agreed not to affiliate with the American Polar Society. 

ll. Recommended that the AAG make every effort to assist in having a delegation 
of American geographers attend the regional meeting of the Intemational 
Geographical Union in Tokyo from August 29 to September 3, 1957. 

12. Adopted a motion to sign the proposed contract with the Intemational Co- 
operation Administration. 








*Standing Committee 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Considered the resolutions of the American Association of University 
Professors passed in St. Louis, Mo., on April 6—7, 1956 and deferred action 
pending a policy decision by the Council. 

Agreed that the AAG through its representative should continue actively in 
the AAAS and in planning programs and symposia. 

Accepted the final report of the Handbook—Directory Committee and expressed 
appreciation to Herman Friis. 

The Central Office reported that the distribution of the Handbook—Directory 
was delayed because of problems related to postage and Christmas mail, 
The Treasurer reported that during fiscal year 1956 the Association’s income 
amounted to approximately $28,900 while expenditures were in excess of 
$30,736. The deficit would have been greater except for the fact that over 
$3,000 in 1957 dues payments were received and used to defray outstanding 
obligations before the end of the fiscal year. 

No changes were made in the Budget for fiscal year 1957. 

Accepted the special report of the committee on the responsibility of the 
Treasurer and Finance Committee and confirmed the action taken by the 
Council in Worcester, Mass., in 1949. 

Amended and accepted a tentative agenda for the Business Meeting. 

The report of the Memorials Committee, as amended, was accepted and the 
committee was discharged with thanks. 

Recommended that the Council in April give consideration to the subject of a 
separate map publication when members of the committee that studied the 
matter can be present. 

Requested the Secretary to investigate possibilities of micro-carding or micro 
filming the back issues of the Annals and report to the Council. 

Instructed the Chairman of the Publications Committee to proceed with 
negotiations to obtain an Editor for the AAG Monograph Series. 


. Discussed the possibility of publishing the program and abstracts as a special 


issue of The Professional Geographer for distribution to the entire member- 
ship. 
Adopted a policy for the sale and distribution of reprints from The Professional 
Geographer and eliminated the sending of free copies of the issues to authors, 
Accepted the report of the Chairman of the Program Committee for the 
Cincinnati meeting. 
Accepted the report of the Local Arrangements Chairman for the Cincinnati 
meeting. 
Instructed the Secretary to proceed with negotiations to obtain a Program 
Chairman for the Los Angeles meeting. 
Accepted a recommendation that Norman Carls be appointed as Local 
Arrangements Chairman for the Pittsburgh meeting. 
Requested the Local Arrangements Chairman for Pittsburgh to investigate 
facilities for the headquarters hotel and report to the Council in April. 
Discussed three invitations for the 1960 annual meeting and recommended 
that the Council consider the matter in April. 

These actions have been referred to the Council for ratification. 


THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


The functions and services provided by the Central Office continued to 


increase during 1956. Although many factors were involved, the rapid growth of 
the Association and the continuing increase in the volume of correspondence 


ranging from 45 letters per week to over 300 per week were largely responsible 
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for the steadily increasing work load. More efficient office procedures were 
introduced to replace the time-consuming methods. Nevertheless, it became 
necessary to hire additional part-time secretarial assistance. 

One of the major problems is handling the changes of address. During 
the year more than 1,200 changes were received. After careful consideration and 
investigation, the Council approved the purchase and installation of the Elliott 
Address Machine System. In November and December, address stencils were 
typed in the office for the entire mailing list. The Elliott System was placed in 
operation for the January 1957 issue of The Professional Geographer. The use of 
this system makes it possible to process a change of address i diately instead 
of having to wait three or four weeks to receive a new plate. 

The Council also approved the purchase of a reconditioned automatic 
electric Gestetner mimeograph to replace a wom out hand-operated machine. 
The old machine was sold to a private purchaser. 

Adequate storage space became a serious problem when over three tons 
of back issues of the Annals were received from the Business Press in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A fifth printing of The Nature of Geography and over 
2,000 extra copies of the Handbook—Directory added to the storage problem. 
The inventories of these publications are in addition to the back issues of the 
Old Series and New Series of The Professional Geographer, copies of A Career in 
Geography, and the bound copies of American Geograpby: Inventory and Prospect. 
Fortunately, the Central Office has been able to obtain some storage space. 
Even so, there were times when the operations of the Central Office were hampered 
by over-crowded conditions within the working area. 

The Central Office participated in the preparation of the Handbook— 
Directory by obtaining over $800 worth of advertising and over $50 from pre- 
publication sales. Plans are being made for an active selling campaign during 
1957. Late in December, the printer delivered 4,000 copies of the Handbook— 
Directory to the Central Office. However, due to the Christmas mail, the Post 
Office Department requested that mass distribution be postponed until after the 
holidays. Furthermore, the Central Office faced the problem of finding the most 
economical method of distribution. Since the Handbook—Directory was not part of 
our regular serial publications, it could not be sent under the Association’s 
educational second class permit. Furthermore, it could not be sent under the 
book rate because it contained advertising. Therefore, it had to be sent fourth 
class mail. This meant that the postage would amount to over $450. At the end 
of the fiscal year, the funds of the Association were meager and it was necessary 
to wait for the payment of 1957 dues to pay for the mailing of the Handbook— 
Directory. By the middle of February, all copies of the Handbook—Directory had 
been sent to the membership. 

Negotiations were conducted with Edwards Brothers for a fifth printing 
of The Nature of Geography. Approximately $400 was saved on the cost of re- 
production by adopting a page size that conformed to standard size paper. 

Permission was given to Career Index (Moravia, New York) to print a 
notice in their publication of the availability of the pamphlet A Career in Geog- 
rapby. Within two weeks after publication, the Central Office had received over 
400 requests for copies of A Career in Geography from vocational guidance 
personnel in high schools throughout the United States. 

Assistance was provided for the Placement Committee in the selection and 
notification of candidates for 75 job openings. 

The business functions continued to increase through the collection of 
money for dues, subscriptions, sale of publications, and advertising. 

In cooperation with the Membership Committee, posters and application 
blanks were distributed to over 100 geography departments. During the year, 
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the Central Office processed the applications for 58 new members, 135 new 
associates, and 26 associates to be advanced to member status. Twenty resig- 
nations and notices of 6 deaths were received. At the present time, 15 new 
applications are pending and 35 associates have requested advancement to full 
member. 

———Amy M. Pruitt, Central Office Manager 


THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS 


During the calendar year of 1956 the Annals printed 431 pages of text and 
index material. This does not include 13 pages of index added to the September 
issue covering the Annals for 1955. This index to Volume XLV (1955) was pre- 
pared and donated by Mrs. Clara E. LeGear of the Library of Congress, and | 
express not only my personal appreciation for this service but venture to thank 
Mrs. LeGear for all members of the Association for a tedious job well done, 

During 1956 nearly 50 manuscripts were submitted for consideration but 
only 17 articles were published, of which one was the presidential address given 
by Derwent Whittlesey in Memphis in April 1955. Some of the above manuscripts 
ate still being processed, but in general it can be said that somewhat less than 
50 per cent of the papers received are found acceptable and published. There is 
no large backlog of good papers waiting for the printer. It appears, therefore, that 
a printing budget of $8,000 will be ample for 1957. 

Thanks are extended to all members of the Editorial Board for the splendid 
services rendered. It should be mentioned, however, that more than half of the 
manuscripts received were sent to non-members of the Editorial Board for evalu- 
ation. The many specialties that are part of and associated with geography lie 
beyond the full competence not only of the Editor but also of a restricted number 
of selected referees. It is unfortunate that I cannot mention here the colleagues 
who gave freely of their time to scrutinize one or several papers. Their services 
are well remembered and with deep appreciation. 

Stanley D. Dodge and Glenn T. Trewartha are at this time finishing their 
terms as members of the Editorial Board. I hope, however, that their services 
will continue to be available on special types of papers. The Annals can maintain 
its standards only as a group enterprise and with the cooperation of outstanding 
specialists. 

By the time this report is read, members may already be familiar with 
the new format of the Annals described in the announcement. The December issue 
of the Annals for 1956 was the last to be printed by the Business Press, Inc., of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Beginning in 1957 the Annals will be printed by the 
Allen Press of Lawrence, Kansas. 

A publication like the Annals should strive for a degree of uniformity in 
style, particularly in footnotes and bibliography. Too much of the responsibility 
for this uniformity is being thrust on the editor. It should not be necessary for an 
editor to write as many as six letters to an author to get necessary footnote 
material and to clear up obvious deficiencies in maps, tables, and headings. At 
least three out of every four manuscripts received use footnoting methods foreign 
to those used in the Annals, and some manuscripts vary in style from one footnote 
to the next. Every author has the responsibility to examine the style of a publi- 
cation he expects to use when preparing material. Unless more cooperation is 
shown by prospective authors of Annals material, the day may not be far removed 
when the Association may have to find a paid editor. 

Prospective authors are urged to note the various features of style used in 
the new format of the Annals for March 1957. It is also planned to publish a 
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complete style manual sometime during 1957. When this is available, certain 
uniformity in presenting material will be adhered to and authors will be expected 
to submit manuscripts which do not call for a great number of routine changes 
and corrections. 

———Walter M. Kollmorgen, Editor 


EDITOR OF THE PROFESSIONAL GEOGRAPHER 


The six bimonthly issues of Volume VIII of The Professional Geographer 
were published on schedule. The mailing of the November issue was delayed by 
unanticipated shortage of help in the Central Office and was not sent out until 
early December. Regrettably, some announcements were therefore read too late 
to serve their function. A system has now been worked out which should assure 
prompt mailing. 

The size of Volume VIII was 241 numbered pages, 27 more than 
Volume VII. The increase in content was somewhat greater, since the first issue 
of Volume VII was not in the present format. The space breakdown was: 9344 pages 
of Association and Regional business, including Association advertising; 
50% pages of announcements and news; 23 pages of new publication announce 
ments; and 10% pages of thesis titles. In addition there were 21 unnumbered 
pages of paid advertising. AAG business required 31 pages more than in 1955 and 
10 more pages were devoted to professional notes, but these increases were 
partly offset by decreases in other departments. 

The paid advertising raised some problems of cost and scheduling that, 
while strictly not in the Editor’s province, may appropriately be referred to in this 
report. Advertisements requiring considerable type setting sometimes cost more 
than the Association received for them, and the inspection of proofs by advertisers 
threw the press schedule off-if the proofs were not satisfactory for any reason. 
Two advertisements received near press date were composed, with the advertisers’ 
concurrence, by Vari-typing and stick-up type. The results indicate that this 
would have advantages as a regular procedure for subsequent advertisements 
except those received ready-for-camera. 

About a year ago the retiring Editor suggested to the Publications Com- 
mittee that it select someone to replace him at the conclusion of his three year 
term. This was not for any lack of pleasure in the post nor of time or willingness 
to serve the Association, but because he shared his predecessor’s conviction 
that it is to the Association’s advantage that the Editorship of this publication 
not be held too long by one person. The Publications Committee’s selection, 
Evelyn L. Pruitt, was appointed by the Council as announced in the January 
issue. We heartily applaud the choice. 

At this time of transition it seems appropriate to remind the membership 
that a professional publication such as this is largely what they make it. As an 
instrument of communication within the profession it is already indispensable. 
It can become progressively more informative and stimulating as more and more 
members share in making it so. How does one share? As many have already done 
and are doing, send in or call attention to things that others will find it helpful to 
know. Offer considered views on the significance to the profession of develop- 
ments or events, with perhaps some suggestion of things to do or how to do them. 
Concur with and extend others’ ideas, or dissent and state the grounds therefor. 
Report experience that substantiates, or casts doubt upon, the usefulness of a 
technique, procedure, tool or organization structure. Offer appraisals of the 
profession and the functioning of the Association. 

What might members do differently? In submitting news items, separate 
as far as is feasible the personal from the institutional. This may not always 
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be easy but it is worth trying. The series on field courses was instituted by the 
Editor in the belief that ‘‘geographic centers’? news would be most useful if it 
dealt primarily with the progress or status of geography in a department or other 
center. This might include: new programs or courses, changes in staff size, 
personnel or organization; participation in extra-center activities, such as 
preparation of reports for state govemments or team work with other disciplines; 
significant changes in enrollments; or other developments of general interest or 
pertinence. We appreciate that the mentioning of every member of a staff indicates 
thoughtfulness on the part of the reporter, but the picture of departmental activity 
that emerges may sometimes be of more interest to alumni than to the Association 
as a whole. Since the paucity of personal news cannot be attributed to lack of 
newsworthy doings, we must ascribe it either to reticence or to doubt about 
appropriateness. It is suggested that personal news items might well cover such 
things as permanent or temporary change in position or address, professional 
honors received, professional (but personal rather than institutional) participation 
in outside activities, initial undertaking of a research project, or professional 
travel. 

Some death notices have appeared several months late simply because 
they did not come earlier to the attention of the Editor or the Central Office, 
The remedy for this is for members to send word without assuming that someone 
else has done so. 

Editing The Professional Geographer has been a rewarding experience in 
many ways. Alertness for significant items has meant greater awareness of the 
progress of the discipline and of the inherent strength of the Association. The 
cantankerous authors who object to editorial suggestion have been conspicuously 
absent. Quite on the contrary it has been evident that the members can and want 
to write well, and the editing has been greeted with unexpected expressions of 
appreciation. Authors have done whatever rewriting was in order for clarity, 
unity and coherence, and have commonly given carte blanche for minor rewriting 
to make pieces fit pages. Most rewarding of all have been many indications that 
the publication is performing its function satisfactorily, perhaps even with in- 
c ing effectiv The Editor owes thanks to so many that they cannot all 
be mentioned. Singling out only a few, Sauls Lithograph has taken an, interest far 
exceeding the call of duty. Arch Gerlach not only aided in many ways at the 
time of succession but also has subsequently made many contributions both 
solicited and unsolicited, some signed and some anonymous. The Publications 
Committeé and the Executive Committee have answered many questions and have 
offered useful suggestions. The Central Office and the officers of the Associ- 
ation have been most cooperative. Extra special thanks are due to Joseph Spencer, 
who responded to the Editor’s plea for an ear to the ground by reading each issue 
from cover to cover and forwarding candid, understanding comment on his own 
and others’ reactions, An editor himself, he not only put his finger on weak and 
strong spots but also repeatedly guessed with uncanny accuracy why they were so. 

It is also a pleasure to acknowledge the full and cordial cooperation of 
many committee chairmen who have at some inconvenience to themselves provided 
material by deadlines that they must occasionally have thought unreasonable, 
—-——Meredith F. Burrill, Editor 
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REPORTS OF AAG DELEGATES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF.SCIENCE 


The one matter directly referred by the AAAS Council to the AAG for its 
opinion was a proposal that each member organization be assessed $25 per year 
to be used toward expenses of its delegates to Council meetings. This proposal 
was rejected by the Council of the AAG, as it was by a majority of the member 
organizations. 

The AAG representative attended the AAAS Council meeting in New York 
and the program in geography under Section E on December 27. The two geography 
sessions held during the New York meetings were interesting and had modest 
attendance. 

Several AAAS events in the past year may be of interest to AAG members: 

The new headquarters at 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. have been occupied. 

Action was taken at the Council meeting approving a proposal from the 
Committee on Publications that Science and The Scientific Monthly be merged into 
a single joumal that would go to all members. The combined journal will have 
the format of Science, but much of the present character of The Scientific Monthly 
will be retained in a special monthly issue of Science that would be devoted 
largely to review articles. The merger is not expected to take place before 
January 1958 

Frank E. W. Wetmore of the U. S. Geological Survey is the new Secretary 
of Section E (Geology and Geography). Vice President representing Section E 
had not been elected as of February 1. 

The following resolutions of interest were passed at the annual meeting 
of the Council: 


A. Re Committee on the Social Aspects of Science 
That in recognition of the responsibility of scientists to participate in 
deliberations regarding the use made of new scientific knowledge, the 
Council of the AAAS authorizes the President to continue the work of this 
committee by appointing an enlarged group for the purpose of defining the 
problems, assembling the relevant facts, and suggesting a practical pro- 
gram, to be submitted to the AAAS Board of Directors, to implement the 
objectives of the AAAS in this regard. 

B. BE IT RESOLVED that the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science join with the National Academy of Sciences——National Research 
Council in the expression of admiration and sympathy for fellow scientists 
Hungary. Be it resolved further that the facilities of the AAAS and its 
affiliated societies be employed to aid in the placement of refugee 
Hungarian scientific and technical personnel and to render such other 
assistance as may be appropriate. 

C. 1. That the attention of the United States National Committee for the Inter 
national Geophysical Year be invited to the potentially important contri- 
bution of a cooperative biological program co-ordinated with the geophysical 
research; and 

2. That the United States National Committee for the International Geophysical 

Year be encouraged to support the establishment of an appropriate advisory 

committee to facilitate the participation of American biologists; and 
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3. That the biologists be encouraged to contribute to future world-wide 
scientific surveys. 
———Lester E. Klimm, AAG Delegate 
and Representative on the AAAS Council 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


In the report on the ACLS, submitted a year ago, two pressing adminis- 
trative problems of the Council were noted, namely, the need for a continuing 
source of funds for the administration of the executive offices, and the relocation 
of the headquarters office. In an attempt to find a solution to these problems, and 
to formulate a long-range program for humanistic scholarship in the United States, 
the ACLS Board of Directors established in 1955 a Commission on the Humanities. 
The Commission membership includes fifteen representatives of the ACLS Board of 
Directors and other leading humanists. 

Largely as a result of the Commission’s activities, ACLS Chairman 
Howard Mumford Jones was able to announce, at the Council’s Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting held in New York City January 24 and 25, 1957, that grants 
totaling more than three million dollars have been made to the ACLS. A 
Ford Foundation gtant of $2.6 million is to be used for fellowships, special 
projects in scholarship and education, and administrative expenses. Of the 
Carnegie Corporation contribution of $500,000, half is to provide fellowships for 
individual scholars, and half will be used for the general support of the Council. 
Both grants are for a five year period beginning July 1, 1957. 

In anticipation of and preparation for the more vigorous program of 
humanistic scholarship and research made possible by the grants, the Council of 
ACLS, at its New York meeting, approved the following significant administrative 
changes: 

a, Mortimer Graves, long-time member of the ACLS staff, and Executive 
Director since 1953, was granted a sabbatical leave prior to re 
tirement a year hence. 

b. The title of head staff officer of ACLS was changed from Executive 
Officer to President. 

c. Frederick Burkhardt, President of Bennington College, was 
appointed President of ACLS, effective July 1, 1957. 

d. The executive offices of ACLS will be moved to New York City, 
effective July 1, 1957. It is possible that a Washington branch 
office will be continued. 

e. The President was authorized to appoint two Vice Presidents. 

The contemplated new program of ACLS includes plans for fellowships and 
grants-in-aid ranging in amounts from $1,000 to $10,000 per year. It is expected 
that this will provide assistance to approximately 100 humanistic scholars each 
year. The increased funds available to the Council also provide for holding 
national and intemational conferences on disciplinary or interdisciplinary subjects. 
Procedures and rules for making grants will be announced after the new adminis- 
tration and offices have been established. 

Several years ago the ACLS embarked upon a program designed ‘‘to inter- 
pret the programs and needs of the Council to a wider public.”” As one aspect of 
this program, annual meetings of the past three years have featured discussion 
themes. The selected topics have been discussed by invited panelists and 
members of the Council at afternoon and evening sessions, and summaries have 
been presented before a larger audience at a public evening session. 

The meeting of 1956, held in Washington, D. C. considered ‘‘The Present- 
day Revelance of Eighteenth-century Thought.’’ Papers of panelists and a summary 
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of the discussions were assembled and edited by Roger P. McCutcheon, and 
published in 1956, under the above title, by the ACLS. 

The theme of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting was ‘‘Individualism in 
Asia and the West,’’ which was considered by three separate panels. One group, 
under the Chairmanship of Milton Katz, Professor of Law, Harvard University, 
discussed ‘‘Govemment Under Law and the Individual.”’ A second panel, chaired 
by Everett Hagen, visiting Professor of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, dealt with ‘‘Economic Growth and the Individual.’’ ‘Individualism: 
East and West’’ was the topic of the third panel, under Chairman Morton White, 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University. The conclusions of the three 
panels were summarized by the Chairmen in an evening public session, held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Roosevelt Hotel. 

The Council approved the theme ‘‘Greek—Latin Civilization,’”’ for the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting which will be held in the Middle West. The specific 
location will be announced later. 

In a further effort to widen its activities, and to maintain closer relations 
with humanistic scholars throughout the country, a number of Regional Associates 
have been, or will be appointed. They will submit quarterly reports to the Board 
of Directors on significant developments, accomplishments, or activities of 
interest to the ACLS. The Regional Associates’ responsibilities, it is expected, 
will complement and supplement those of the Delegates of constituent societies. 
At the Business Meeting it was recommended that the latter should receive more 
direction from the Board of Directors, with the objective of strengthening working 
relations between the. ACLS and its constituent societies. 

For more complete reports on ACLS activities, members of the AAG are 
referred to current issues of the ACLS Newsletter and the ACLS Bulletin, on 
file in most large libraries. Department Chairmen may wish to write ACLS head- 
quarters requesting that they. be placed on the mailing list to receive these 
publications. 

At the Business Meeting, the Council stood for a moment in memory of 
and respect to four deceased persons formerly associated with the ACLS. Among 
those thus honored was Derwent S. Whittlesey, Delegate to the AAG 1948—49, 
and member of the ACLS panel on Eastern Cultures, 1948—49, 

———Walter W. Ristow, Delegate 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


The following is an account of the activities of the National Council for 
Geographic Education for the year 1956. Items 11 and 12 contain recommendations 
for AAG actions. 

1. By official action of the Executive Board and General Assembly of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers at its annual meeting on 
November 22-24, 1956, the organization’s name was changed to 
National Council for Geographic Education. 

2. The constitution and by-laws of the NCGE, revised in 1956, will be 
printed and available soon from the Secretary, Dr. John W. Morris, 
University of Oklahoma. 

3. The annual meeting was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 22-24, 1956. The program theme was ‘‘Improving Geographic 
Education to Meet America’s Needs.’’ The banquet address was given 
by Dr. Benjamin A. Cohen, Under-Secretary of the United Nations, who 

spoke on ‘United Nations Geopolitical Concepts.’? The annual meeting 
for 1957 will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, November 29-30. 
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10. 


11. 


- The National Council’s Distinguished Service Award, presented annually 


to the person who has made distinguished contributions to geographic 
education, was presented in 1956, posthumously, in the name of 
Dr. George T. Renner. 


. In 1956 the National Council published a booklet on The Status of 


Geography in the Secondary Schools of the United States. It is avail- 
able from the Secretary for $0.75 a copy. An index for the Journal of 
Geography is in preparation under the guidance of Dr. John W. Morris. 
Brochures in preparation include A Bibliography on Books About Maps 
being edited by Arch Gerlach, and Television Techniques for Geo- 
graphic Education being edited by Jewell Phelps. Mamie L. Anderzhon 
is Editor-in-Chief of a series of brochures on techniques in geographic 
education, now in the planning stage. A committee is exploring the 
possibilities of producing a book similar to a yearbook dealing with 
phases of teaching of geography. A handbook on Local Arrangements 
is in preparation. It is to contain detailed statements of the duties of 
all officers in planning the meeting, as well as duties of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. It is contemplated that this handbook will 
need revision every few years to incorporate new ideas on efficient 
planning and operation of the annual meeting. 


. Committees actively engaged in projects for the NCGE include: 


Resource—Use Education Committee, Sigismond de R. Diettrich, 
Chairman; Television in Geographic Education, Jewell Phelps, Chair- 
man; Survey of Research in Geographic Education, Paul F. Griffin, 
Chairman; Revision of Joumal Awards, Guy—Harold Smith, Chairman; 
and State and National Exhibits of Student Projects in Geography. 


. Loyal Durand is 1957 Chairman of the Research Fund Committee. 


This Committee has available $8,500 for use in support of research in 
geographic education. Anyone engaged in such research may apply. 


. 1957 Officers: 


President: Ina Cullom Robertson, S.T.C., Valley City, North Dakota 

First Vice President and President-Elect: Mary Viola Phillips, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

Second Vice President: John C. Finney, Anderson High School, 
Anderson, Indiana 

Secretary: John W. Morris, University of Oklahoma 

Treasurer: John H. Garland, University of Illinois 

Director of Coordinators: Herbert H. Gross, Concordia T. C., 
River Forest, Illinois 

New Members of Executive Board: Gilbert F. White, Samuel Van Valken- 
burg, Jewell Phelps, and Norman Carls. 


. Through the cooperation of Alfred H. Meyer, a joint AAG—NCGE 


session under the chairmanship of Henry J. Warman has been set up for 
the Cincinnati meeting. 

The status of the NCGE with AAAS has been changed from associated 
to affiliated society. 

The National Council plans to produce a very brief brochure, perhaps 
a leaflet, on ‘‘Careers in Geography’’ for distribution to high school 
and college guidance and career counselors; and it plans also to 
prepare more detailed data identifying the nature of jobs available 
in geography. As AAG delegate, I recommend that the AAG approach 
the NCGE with the proposal that this be a joint project. 
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12. The Executive Board has authorized the retiring President to make 
contact with the administration of the AAG with the object of co- 
operating in the establishment of a Geographic Education Service 
Center. Through membership in the ACLS, the AAG has direct contact 
with CORLSAE (the ACLS Committee on Relation of Learned Societies 
to American Education). The American Historical Association, in 
harmony with the objectives of CORLSAE, has set up a Service Center 
for Teachers of History. To support their service center for three years, 
the AHA obtained a $148,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 

It is recommended that the AAG and the NCGE appoint a joint committee 
to outline general objectives and specific plans of operation for a Geographic 
Education Service Center and to investigate possibilities for obtaining financial 
support for such a center. 

~——Norman Carls, Delegate 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private nonprofit corporation 
chartered by the Congress of the United States, not a Government agency. It acts 
as an official advisor on scientific matters to the Federal Government. The 
National Research Council was created by the Academy as a means whereby 
scientists and engineers throughout the country participate in its activities. 
The over-all organization has come to be known as the Academy—Research 
Council. The National Research Council includes the following eight divisions: 
Anthropology and Psychology, Biology and Agriculture, Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology, Earth Sciences, Engineering and Industrial Research, Mathematics, 
Medical Sciences and Physical Sciences, 

The Divisions carry on their work through permanent Boards or Institutes, 
Committees, Subcommittees and Panels as well as ad boc groups for special 
projects. Some interdisciplinary problems are handled by interdivisional com- 
mittees, and activities in areas common to all the sciences are handled by special 
boards and offices such as The Pacific Science Board, Office of Scientific 
Personnel and Office of Intemational Relations. 

The Earth Sciences Division has the following member societies: 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists, American Congress of Surveying 
and Mapping, American Geographical Society, American Geophysical Union, 
American Meteorological Society, American Society of Photogrammetry, Associ- 
ation of American Geographers, Geochemical Society, Geological Society of 
America, Mineralogical Society of America, Paleontological Society, Seismological 
Society of America, Society of Economic Geologists, Society of Economic 
Paleontologists and Mineralogists, Society of Exploration Geophysicists, and 
Society of Vertebrate Paleontology. Richard J. Russell and William W. Rubey 
are members at large. 

The officers of the Earth Sciences Division are a Chairman, a Chairman— 
Designate and the Past Chairman, each representing one of the major fields: 
Geology, Geophysics and Geography. This year (1956-57) the Chairman is 
Harry H. Hess, geologist; the Chairman—Designate is John N. Adkins, geophysi- 
cist; and the Past Chairman is Richard J. Russell, .geographer. The Executive 
Secretary, William R. Thurston, is a full-time employee of the Division. 
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The following Committees of the Division of Earth Sciences were active 
during 1956-57: 


Advisory Committees 

United States National Committee, International Geographical Union 

Committee on Postdoctoral Fellowships 

Committee on National Science Foundation Fellowships 

Advisory Selection Committee on Fulbright Awards, Geology and 
Geophysics 

Advisory Selection Committee on Fulbright Awards, Geography 

Advisory Committee on Geography to the Department of State for the 
Commission on Geography of the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History 

Committee on Geography, Advisory to the Office of Naval Research 

Selection Committee, Foreign Field Research Program 

Committee on Climatology, Advisory to the Weather Bureau 

Committee on Radioactive Waste Disposal, Advisory to Atomic Energy 
Commission 





Technical Committees 
Committee on Clay Minerals 
Committee on Glacial Map of U. S., East of Rockies 
Committee on National Atlas of the United States 
Committee on Topographic Maps Illustrating Cultural Geography 
Committee on Paleobotany 
Committee on a Treatise on Marine Ecology and Paleoecology 





Activities of Interest to Geography 

The Committee on a National Atlas of the United States reports that fifteen 
maps have been published in accordance with the standards prepared by the Com- 
mittee and circulated by the Academy—Research Council to the government mapping 
agencies. Other sheets including a frontispiece and preface are in preparation, 
Four different types of containers for the loose-leaf atlas sheets have been 
designed. Information on the National Atlas maps may be obtained through the 
Map Information Office, U. S. Geological Survey. The membership of this Com- 
mittee is as follows: Carlton P. Bames (Chairman), Julian D. Abell, 
James R. Anderson, Clarence E. Batschelet, Anthony P. Dean, Herman Friis, 
Arch C. Gerlach, Charles B. Hitchcock, Arnold C. Orvedal, Richard Philbrick, 
Louis O. Quam, John C. Reed, and Herbert C, S. Thom. . 

The Committee on Topographic Maps Illustrating Cultural Features has 
completed in preliminary form descriptive summaries of 100 selected quadrangles 
representing rural settlement features. These summaries and an index map have 
been published. Members of this Committee are Richard F. Logan (Chairman), 
Fred B. Kniffen and Walter W. Ristow. 

The Program of Field Research in Foreign Areas is aimed at encouraging 
young geographers to obtain experience in field research in foreign areas. The 
program is described under the section on Announcements and Reports. 

The Committee on Glacial Maps of the United States East of the Rockies 
has completed the second draft compilation which is being circulated to contribu- 
tors for proofing. The compilation is at a scale of 1:1,000,000; a publication 
scale of 1:2,000,000 is contemplated. Members of this Committee are 
Richard F. Flint (Chairman), Roger B. Colton, Richard P. Goldthwait, and 
H. B. William. 
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The Committee on Geography, Advisory to ONR met at the Academy on 
October 12-13, 1956 under the Chairmanship of Carl O. Sauer. The other members 
are: Chauncy D. Harris, Léster E. Klimm, John A. Morrison, Eugene Van Cleef, 
John E. Orchard, Reid A. Bryson, William C. Putnam, Edward Espenshade and 
Richard J. Russell. In addition to reviewing proposals, the Committee discussed 
the Geography Program of ONR, the Foreign Field Research Program and the 
status of physical geography. 

The Advisory Committee on Geography to the Department of State on the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History is a new committee. The 
members are: Arch C, Gerlach (Chairman), Rollin Atwood, James Brammell, and 
Louis O. Quam, Government members; Edwin J. Foscue, Charles Hitchcock, 
Clarence F. Jones, James Parsons and Rafael Pico, Members—at—Large; and 
Wallace W. Atwood, Arthur Burt, Preston James, Robert Randall and 
William Thurston, Ex—officio members. Meetings were held June 7 and 8, 1956 
and January 11, 1957. At the June meeting the Committee recommended that the 
U. S. Member of the Commission on Geography, PAIGH suggest at the meeting in 
Rio de Janeiro that the Commission adopt in principle the policy of devoting a 
major part of its available funds to one program of studies and that, until a new 
orientation is adopted, the principle program be that of Geographic Analysis for 
Regional Development. At its second meeting the Committee reviewed, among 
other items, the tentative program for the meeting to be held at Quito, Equador, 
in October 1957. 


The Pacific Science Board 

This interdivisional Board appointed by the Goveming Boar of the 
Academy—Research Council was established in 1946 to aid scientists in con 
ducting research in the Pacific area, to advise governmental and other agencies 
on scientific matters pertaining to the Pacific, and to further international co 
operation in the field of Pacific science. Through support from foundations and 
government agencies, the Board has assisted more than 350 American scientists 
conducting studies in the Pacific area. The Board publishes the Atoll Research 
Bulletin. Herold J. Wiens is currently working under an Office of Naval Research 
contract on an interpretive study of man and nature in coral atolls based on the 
available information from field research and the published literature, supple- 
mented by his own field investigations. 





Office of Intemational Relations 

This Office coordinates the work of the various national committees 
affiliated with the Intemational Council of Scientific Unions, such as the Inter 
national Geographical Union. Although each national committee functions under 
the appropriate scientific division of the Academy—Research Council, general co- 
ordination and liaison with the Department of State on scientific matters affecting 
United States foreign policy are the responsibility of this Office. A major current 
activity of this Office is carried out by the United States National Committee of 
the Intemational Geophysical Year 1957—58. 

In cooperation with the President’s Committee for Hungarian Refugee 
Relief, the Academy—Research Council has established an office at Camp Kilmer, 
New Jersey, to help identify and place those refugees with advanced scientific 
or other scholarly or professional training. 
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REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


NEW YORK—ONTARIO DIVISION 


As reported in the January 1957 issue of The Professional Geographer, 
the annual meeting of the New York—Ontario Division was held in Albany on 
October 26—27, 1956. In addition to members from this Division, there were many 
persons attending both from New England and from the New York metropolitan 
area. As has been the custom at past meetings, considerable attention was given 
to the geography of the local region, including the conducting of a field trip in 
the Albany—Troy—Schenectady area. Over a period of years the Division has been 
able to cover many parts of upstate New York and Ontario, thereby enabling its 
members to gain a wide knowledge of this sector of the continent. In keeping 
with this tradition, the 1957 meeting will be held on October 25th at Ithaca, 
New York, where attention will be focused on the geography of the Finger Lakes 
area. 

———Lewis M. Alexander, Chaiman 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN DIVISION 


During the year, 1956-57, the New York Metropolitan Area Divisionof the 
Association of American Geographers had four meetings. One of these was a field 
trip, another coincided with the New York convention of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, another took place at United Nations Head- 
quarters, and the fourth was held at the American Geographical Society, the home 
of this Division. 
In detail, the schedule, subject matter, and participants were as follows: 
1. May 26, 1956 
A field trip to study the developmental geography of the watersheds of the 
Millstone River and its largest tributary, Stony Brook, in New Jersey. The 
excursion was led by Dr. John E. Brush of Rutgers University. Our host, 
Malcolm P. Crooks, Executive Director of the Stony Brook—Millstone Water- 
sheds Association, led the discussion of watershed problems. The 
Stony Brook—Millstone Watersheds Association is one of the first eastem 
watershed organizations to qualify for Federal assistance in land management 
and flood control under Public Law 566. 

2. October 5, 1956 
A film entitled ‘‘Miyah,’’ which describes the impact of the oil industry on 
Saudi Arabia, was shown, and the subsequent discussion was led by 
Dr. Alexander Melamid of the New School for Social Research. 

3. December 27-28, 1956 
The Division sponsored and organized two sessions of Section E (Geology and 
Geography) at the annual convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The locale of the meeting was the Hotel Martinique 
in New York City. The program was listed in The Professional Geographer, 
Vol. 8, No. 6, November 1956, pp. 23-24. Each paper was discussed not only 
by geographers, but by climatologists and meteorologists in the audience, 
Our Division was also co-sponsor of a symposium by the Ecological Society 
of America on Plant and Animal Ecology (December 29, 1956). 

4. March | or 8, 1957 
This meeting will be held at United Nations Headquarters: ‘‘The Map Library 
of the United Nations and the Suez Crisis,” discussion guided by 

Nathaniel O. Abelson, the Map Librarian. 
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The Divisional officers for the year 1956—57 were: 


Chairman Peter M. Stern 
Vice-Chairman John E. Brush 
Secretary John K. Dean 
Treasurer Berenice M. Casper 
Councilors Paul B. Lee 


Leonard Zobler 
The Treasurer submits the following report: 
Balance brought forward on February 1, 1956 $ 5.32 





Received by check, National, August 3, 1956 62.50 $67.82 
Expenditures 31.22 
Balance on hand February 1, 1957 $36.60 


———Peter M. Stern, Chairman 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Since geographers, seemingly, are becoming more and more statistically- 
minded, we report attendance figures at the Division’s intellectual and social 
functions during 1956: 


Dinner—Lecture Meetings 
Febmary — dinner, 51; lecture 62 
June — dinner, 51; lecture 62 
October — dinner, 44; lecture 61 
Lecture Meeting, April — 40 
Field Trip*, May — Lancaster, 80; Gettysburg, 42 
Picnic, August — 46 
Annual Meeting, December — To hear papers, 120; at the luncheon, 75 
Ten First-Wednesday—of—the—Month—Luncheons had an average 
attendance of 24 persons per luncheon. 


While figures for these next items are a bit difficult to come by, the best 
estimates for the year show increases from 373 to 385 in the number of active 
members in the Division and a net shift in finances from a deficit of $30 toa 
surplus of $10. 

Again, as in past years, the officers were privileged to call upon persons 
both inside and outside the Association to help in promoting the Division’s 
program. Among those who contributed talks or papers were: 

Robert C. Klove, ‘‘Statistical Areas for Geographic Research’’ 

Leo Alpert, ‘‘Rain-making in Puerto Rico’’ 

Robert Bartlett, ‘‘Alaska Today’’ 

Guy Mallory, ‘‘Geographical Problems Related to the Increasing 
Importance of Water-Based Planes” 

Jobn C. Reed, ‘‘Recent Trends of Minerals and Water Resources 
Programs of the Geological Survey’’ 

Robert R. Philippe, ‘‘Engineering Research in the Arctic’’ 

Victor Roterus, ‘‘Problems and Programs of Area Development’’ 








*Although the November field trip had to be cancelled, the feeling still persists 
that the Division should have two field trips a year. Maybe the month of 
September of October would have been better for this one. 
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James R. Anderson, ‘‘Future Needs for Agriculture Land Resources 
in the United States” 

Lazar Volin, ‘‘Recent Developments in Russian Agriculture’’ 

Jobn Zeigler, ‘‘Coastal Morphology”’ 

I am taking this opportunity to thank the officers of the Middle Atlantic 
Division who gave unstintingly of their time to the interests of the Division, 
Special thanks also go to the many members of the Division who, without holding 
any elective office, gave generously of their time and talents in furthering the 
Division’s program. 

Among many little extra things done by members of the Division, note 
need be taken of the weekly talks given by geographers on the geography of the 
United States for the orientation classes of foreign students at the Washington 
Intemational Center. These talks have been given on a volunteer basis by a 
succession of Division members. 

An estimated 100 members of the Division went to Montreal, Canada, for 
the Association’s meetings in April 1956, and about 30 went to the IGU meetings 
in Rio de Janeiro during August 1956. 

Kudos go to these members of the Division: 

Herman Friis for the AAG Handbook—Directory 

Paul A. Siple for making Time’s cover 

Meredith F. Burrill for his long and appreciated service as editor 
of The Professional Geographer 

Officers of the Division in 1957 are: 

Chairman, Louis Peltier 
Program, F. Webster McBryde 
Secretary—Treasurer, Charlotte Burtis 
Field Trip, joint occupancy of the office by Vincent Throop and 
Kenneth Battersby 
-—-C, E. Batschelet, Chairman 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The Southeastern Division of the Association of American. Geographers 
has a membership of 118, of whom 103 are members of the national organization. 
The Division holds one meeting a year which includes a Steering Committee 
meeting, a general Business Meeting, a program of 15 to 20 papers, a banquet, 
and, occasionally, a field trip. A mimeographed Memorandum Folio, containing 
reports of business transactions and most of the papers presented at the meeting, 
is released to members in the spring following each annual meeting. (The last 
release, Vol. VII, totaling 110 single-spaced pages, was distributed in 
April 1956.) The Divisional Chairman is responsible for preparing the Folio, 
The Division pays the mailing costs. 

It has been the aim of this Division since its organization to encourage 
research in the Southeast, but at the same time to maintain a broad outlook for the 
field as a whole. The array of papers presented at meetings emphasizes this 
two-fold objective. No additional undertakings have been sponsored by the 
Division, although some attention is now being directed at giving encouragement, 
and possible sponsorship, to organized geographic field training in the Southeast. 
Also, plans for a printed publication in the form of a year book have been under 
way for some time. 

The Secretary’s report on the 11th annual meeting of the Division follows 


as a supplementary report. 
———J. Sullivan Gibson, Chairman 
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The 11th annual meeting of the Southeastern Division of the Association of 
American Geographers was held November 18-20, 1956, on the campus of the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 

Unlike previous programs, more papers were concerned with geographical 
problems throughout the world than with those of the South. One of the four 
sessions was a Latin American Symposium arranged in honor of 
—~ Clarence F. Jones, President of the AAG. At the banquet on Tuesd 

. Jones gave a very interesting and informative illustrated address entitled 
neo ss Settlement in the Central West of Brazil.’’ Dr. Henry F. Becker, Vice- 
Chairman of the Division, was toastmaster. Of particular interest was the field 
trip through a quarry and the mill of the Gray—Knox Marble Company at Knoxville. 

At the business session, held Monday evening rather than at the very end 
of the program, it was agreed that a symposium on field work be given at the 
next Division meeting and that efforts be increased to publish a yearbook in the 
near future. New officers elected were: William H. Pierson, University of 
Florida, Vice-Chairman, and H. D. Hayes, University of Alabama, Secretary. 
J. S. Gibson, University of North Carolina and Edward Baldwin, Middle Tennessee 
State College, will continue in office as Chairman and Treasurer respectively 
for one more year. 

The next annual meeting. of the Division will be held November 25—26 at 
Athens, Georgia, where the members of the Division will be guests of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 





——-—David G. Basile, Secretary 


EAST LAKES DIVISION 


Consistent with the interests of its members, the East Lakes Division has 
developed programs evolving about area field trips. The success of such programs 
is evidenced in the fine turn-outs the Division has enjoyed at its meetings in the 
past few years. As of July 1956, the East Lakes Division had 186 members. Its 
growth since December 1955, a 22% increase, was the largest for any Division. 

The East Lakes Division normally schedules two meetings a year, a 
summary of the activities for 1956 follows: 

Spring meetings, May 11-12, 1956: Michigan State University served as 
host for meetings held at the University’s Biological Station at Gull Lake (near 
Battle Creek), Michigan. Professor Lawrence Sommers, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, organized the program which consisted of a Friday evening orientation 
meeting acquainting members with the activities of the Station and the following 
day’s field trip; a talk, ‘“‘Soils of Michigan,’’ by Professor I. F. Schneider of the 
Soil Science Department, Michigan State University; a business meeting at which 
Henry L. Hunker, The Ohio State University, assumed the duties of Chairman; 
and a Saturday field trip, led by Professors Schneider and Sommers, around 
Gull Lake during which land use and soil types were the factors stressed. Fifty- 
five persons from 11 institutions participated in these programs. 

Fall meetings, November 2—3, 1956: The East Lakes Division met in 
Columbus, Ohio, where The Ohio State University served as host. A Friday 
evening dinner and business meeting attracted 95 persons from 15 universities, 
local planning agencies, and local industries. The attraction was an address, 
“Some Aspects of Urbanistics,’’ by Professor Eugene Van Cleef, The Ohio State 
University. At the business meeting which followed, a Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Albert Ballert, John Lounsberry, and Lawrence Hoffman, was named 
to recommend candidates for the Office of Chairman for 1957-58. Their selections 
included John Wesley Coulter, University of Cincinnati, and William R. Brueck- 
heimer, Western Michigan College. 
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The Saturday field trip, organized by Professor Hunker, was a 76-mile 
tour of urban-industrial Columbus emphasizing changes in the post-war decade, 
Professors Hoffman and Hunker led the bus tour in which 70 persons participated, 

Tentative Spring meetings, May 10—11, 1957: Plans for this meeting are 
in the final stage. Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, will serve as host with 
James Rinier handling the local arrangements. Camp Muskingum, part of the 
Muskingum Conservancy District, will serve as the site for a program having 
conservation as its theme. A trip to the strip mine operations of the Hanna Coal 
Company to view both the mining activity and the reclamation work will highlight 
the Saturday field trip. 

———Henry L. Hunker, Chairman 


WEST LAKES DIVISION 


The Division’s annual meetings were held on the University of Illinois, 
Urbana campus October 19-20, 1956. The Department of Geography served as 
host. One hundred and twenty-three persons registered, 96 of whom were from 
places other than Urbana. Representatives from all states in the Division were 
present (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Missouri). All meet- 
ings were well attended with over one hundred persons present in each session, 

In addition to topics more completely geographic in nature, some sessions 
treated interdisciplinary problems and specialists from other fields participated in 
the program. Discussion, questions, and comments were welcomed by the 
moderators and many in the audience participated. The Friday afternoon program 
consisted of a round table discussion on ‘‘Approaches to Community Problems’’ 
where Professor Robert W. Janes (Illinois), sociologist was featured. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon program consisted of two reports. The first dealt with 
the Pan American Institute of Geography and History meeting of August 1956 in 
Rio de Janeiro and was presented by Professor Clarence F. Jones, President of 
AAG. The second report, by Dean Chauncy D. Harris, Vice President of AAG, 
dealt with geographic research as related to papers presented at the XVIII Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in Rio de Janeiro. 

An evening address by Professor Richard Hartshorne was open to the 
general public. His talk on underdeveloped areas attracted an audience of over 
three hundred persons. 

The Saturday morning program opened with a round table discussion on the 
topic ‘‘What Determines the Size and Extent of States.’’ Members of the panel 
were Professors Royden Dangerfield, political scientist (Illinois), 
Richard Hartshome (Wisconsin), and George Kish (Michigan). 

The annual business meeting closed the session and was attended by 
74 persons. A memorial to Professor Oliver Beimfohr of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, was read by Dr. Dalias A. Price, his colleague. 
Dr. Beimfohr died unexpectedly on October 12, 1956. One item of business dealt 
with developing closer relations between the West Lakes and East Lakes Di- 
visions. As instructed by the members in attendance, this Chairman contacted 
the Chairman of the East Lakes Division with respect to investigating the possi- 
bility of cross-divisional attendance. The matter was brought before the East 
Lakes Division’s membership in its November 2 business meeting. The following 
statement from Professor Hunker expresses the results: 

‘‘The concensus of opinion in the East Lakes Division seems to 
be that the exchange of materials relative to meeting dates and 
program should be initiated and that cross-divisional attendance should 
be encouraged. On the other hand, there appears to be strong 
opposition to abandoning the traditional East Lakes’ group semi-annual 
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meetings or to merging activities with the West Lakes’ group in one 
major annual meeting. These factors were discussed in the business 
meeting but with no motions or votes taken.”’ 

Professor Clyde F. Kohn of Northwestern University was elected 1957—58 
Chairman of the West Lakes Division and the invitation was accepted from the 
Department of Geography at Northwestem to hold next year’s meetings at Evanston 
on October 18 and 19, 1957 


———Robert L. Carmin, Chairman 


GREAT PLAINS—ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION 


In accordance with past practice, this year’s annual meeting, combined a 
dinner meeting, the Chairman’s address, and a field trip. 

The meeting was held in Denver, Colorado, on the week-end of October 26— 
27. The University of Denver was host. The banquet, October 26, was attended 
by about 50 members from Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Dr. Thomas M. Griffiths, University of Denver, was elected Chairman for the 
ensuing year and Dr. Leslie Hewes, University of Nebraska, was elected Program 
Chairman. The 1957 meeting is to be held in westem Nebraska under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Nebraska and Nebraska State Teacher’s College, 
Keamey, Nebraska. The out-going Chairman, Dr. Elbert Miller, University of Utah, 
delivered an illustrated paper entitled ‘‘Wall Paper and Ram Pasture——An Analysis 
of Population Problems Associated with the Uranium Boom on the Colorado 
Plateau.’’ 

The field trip on October 27 was attended by about 40 members. It in- 
cluded a briefing on Denver urban development by Mr. Bumham of the Denver Plan- 
ning Commission, visits to the Topographic Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey, United Airlines Operating Base, the Safeway regional ware- 
house, and a view of the urban core from the Denver Club Building. 

——-—Thomas M. Griffiths, Chairman 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


The Southwestem Division has not yet gained enough strength to hold an 
Annual Meeting apart from that of the geography section of the Southwestern Social 
Science Association. The latter, unfortunately, has its meeting in the spring, 
sometimes conflicting directly with the Annual Meeting of the AAG. 

A strong program of papers and a field trip have been arranged for the 
April 19~20 meetings to be held in Dallas. All visiting geographers will be 
cordially welcomed. 

A drive for members now underway may provide the Southwestern Division 
with the strength to plot an independent course. 

——Fred Kniffen, Chairman 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 


The Pacific Coast Division functions under the patronage of the Associ- 
ation of Pacific Coast Geographers, whose officers for 1957 are as follows: 
President, H. Louis Kostanick, University of Califomia, Los Angeles; Vice 
President, John C. Sherman, University of Washington; Secretary—Treasurer, 
Willis B. Merriam, State College of Washington; Yearbook Editor, Joseph E. Spencer, 
University of California, Los Angeles; and Assistant Editor, Francis J. Schadegg, 
Eastern Washington College. 
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The 1956 Annual Meeting was held at the University of Washington, 
June 14-16, in conjunction with the Pacific Division of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Twenty-five papers were presented at four 
half-day sessions, followed by a Seattle waterfront excursion crise. At the 
annual banquet, retiring President, H. Bowman Hawkes, University of Utah, 
gave the address on the subject ‘‘Conservation: Retrospect and Prospect.” 
Dr. Chauncy Harris was present at the meetings as an official representative of 
the Association of American Geographers. 

The directory, published in the fall of 1956, carries 156 names on the 
membership roster. The Eighteenth Annual Yearbook, containing selected papers 
from the 1956 meeting will be out sometime this spring. 

The 1957 meetings will be held in conjunction with the Pacific Division 
meetings of American Association for the Advancement of Science at Stanford Uni- 
versity during the week of August 25 to 29. 

———Willis B. Merriam, Secretary 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
NINTH PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS 


The Ninth Pacific Science Congress of the Pacific Science Association 
will be held at the campus of Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok, Thailand, 
from November 18 to December 9, 1957. It will be under the auspices of 
His Majesty’s Government of Thailand and The Science Society of Thailand. 
The Program includes symposia on geology and geophysics, meteorology, 
oceanography, zoology, entomology, botany, conservation, museum management, 
soil and land classification, forest resources, crop improvement, coconut 
problems, animal improvement, chemistry in the development of natural resources, 
public health and medical sciences, anthropology and social sciences, fisheries, 
and nutrition. A special symposium will feature problems of humid tropics re- 
search. Tours are planned at the close of the technical sessions. 

Copies of the preliminary announcement and other information as it be- 
comes available may be obtained from the Pacific Science Board, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.° 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INQUA 


Madrid and Barcelona will be hosts to the Sth Congress of the Inter- 
national Association on Quaternary Research meeting from September 20 to 
October 3, 1957. Technical sessions will cover a wide range of subjects in- 
cluding geomorphology, anthropology, astronomy, glaciology, hydrology, geology, 
pedology, and paleoclimatology. Commissions will meet to discuss (a) the study 
of coast lines, (b) the dictionary of terms used in Quaternary geology, (c) the 
cataloging and correlation of the Pleistocene, (d) Recent tectonics, and (e) the 
Pleistocene Map of Western Europe. Concurrent with the Congress, special 
sessions will be held on carbon—14 research. 

Excursions to the eastern and central Pyrenees and to the Cantabrian 
region are planned for the week prior to the opening of the Congress. During the 
meetings in Madrid short tours will be made to see the glacial features of the 
Gredos Mountains and the terraces of the Manzanares Valley. A six-day excursion 
from Madrid to Barcelona via Alecante, Valencia, and Mallorca will be conducted 
after the Madrid Congress. During the Barcelona sessions a tour will be made to 
the Llobregat and Anoia valleys. 

Information on the 5th Congress of INQUA may be obtained from 
M. L. Solé Sabarfs, Instituto Geoldgico, Universidad, Barcelona, Spain. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


The International Union of Associations of Teachers of Geography will 
hold its Third Conference at Grenoble, August 25 to 31, 1957. The meeting will 
be organized by the Société des Professeurs de Géographie, Grenoble section. 
In addition to lecture and discussion sessions, excursions are proposed to visit 
local industries, the Donzére—Mondragon dam, the Rhone valley, and the ski center 
of Chamrousse. Alternative excursions taking two days are planned for: Grenoble, 
valley of the Romanche, col de Lauteret, Galibier, Maurienne, col de 1’Iseran, 
Val d’Isére (overnight), retum via la Tarentaise and la Grésivaudan; and Grenoble, 
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Chambéry, Annecy, Chamonix (overnight), |’Aiguille du Midi and plateau 
de la Flégeré, retum via Megéve, Albertville, and le Grésivaudan. Full details 
may be obtained from The Geographical Association, c/o The Park Branch Library, 
Duke Street, Sheffield 2, England. 


COMMISSION ON CLIMATOLOGY 


The Commission on Climatology of the World Meteorological Organization 
held a 12-day session in Washington, D. C. during January. Dr. C. Warren Thom- 
thwaite, President of the Commission, presided at the sessions. Working groups 
of weather experts from more than twenty countries discussed such problems as 
the relation of climate to agriculture and health, statistics on aircraft icing, 
reporting of rainfall intensity, international exchange of weather data, preparation 
of climatic atlases, and the use of reports from aircraft in analyzing climatic 
trends in the upper atmosphere. 


THE IDA AND HENRY SCHUMAN PRIZE 
IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


The History of Science Society has announced the establishment by 
Henry and Ida Schuman of New York City of an annual award of $250 for an original 
prize essay in the history of science and its cultural influences. This competition 
is open to undergraduate and graduate students in any American or Canadian 
college, university, or institute of technology. Papers should be approximately 
5,000 words in length, exclusive of footnotes, and thoroughly documented. They 
should be original contributions to learning, and may deal with the ideas and 
accomplishments of scientists in the past, the evolution of particular scientific 
concepts, or the historical influences of one branch of science upon another. 
Papers submitted for competition should be sent to the Chairman of the 
Prize Committee, Professor Harry Woolf, Department of History, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, before June 1, 1957. Announcement of the 
prize-winning essay will be made at the annual meeting of the History of Science 
Society in December. 


NEW FORMAT OF THE ANNALS 


The March issue of the Annals for 1957 introduces a new format. The 
changes are the results of long deliberations of the previous and present Publi- 
cations Committees. To effect economies, increase the capacity of the publication, 
improve its readability and, in general, modernize the magazine, the Committee 
members made detailed investigations of the many complex problems dealing with 
printing practices, ink, paper, type, and layout. Although all members contributed 
to the effort, special praise should be given to Edward B. Espenshade, Jrt., 
Wilma B. Fairchild, and Willis R. Heath for the many services they rendered and 
the wise guidance they provided. 

In the new format the page margins will be narrower allowing a larger 
body of material per page and accommodating larger figures. By requiring some 
what less reduction of maps, much will be gained in clarity and legibility. The 
text will be printed in two columns for easier reading, This arrangement also 
saves space because many tables and figures can be run in one-column widths 
rather than having to be centered. 

Space will also be saved and the appearance improved by the adoption of 
Caledonia type to replace Old Style type face. Caledonia is recognized as one of 
the outstanding book faces and is widely used in other scientific publications. 
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The use of a one-quality, non-glare paper suitable for text, figures, maps 
and photographs will simplify layout problems by eliminating the need for inserts 
of special quality paper. This will allow a less restricted limit on illustrations. 
The paper selected is 60-pound Warren’s Printone Book. 

Another innovation will be the identification of each issue of the Annals 
by printing a legend on the backbone. 

Many readers will be pleased to know that no consideration was given to 
changing the size of the Annals. The present and prospective issues can therefore 
be stored or bound conveniently with past issues. Some consideration was given 
to changing the color of the cover, but the numerous eloquent pleas on behalf of 
the established tan-brown cover served to discourage innovations in the garment 
the Annals seems to wear so well. 

The March issue of the Annals with its new format is the first to be pub- 
lished by the Allen Press of Lawrence, Kansas. Extensive explorations were 
made of all manner of contract arrangements with interested publishing firms. 
The new arrangements promised most in terms of a simple, informal contract and 
special facilities and features that were requested. For this and all the other 
services rendered, the Publications Committee deserves many thanks. 

Walter M. Kollmorgen 
Editor, The Annals 


REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


On December 27-29 the Regional Science Association held its annual 
meetings in Cleveland, Ohio. At these meetings there were several papers of 
considerable interest to geographers. Of particular value was the evening session 
of Friday, December 28, which was devoted to industrial location. 
Professor Allan Rodgers of Pennsylvania State University presented recent infor- 
mation accumulated in Italy on the relation between government policy and the 
industrial development of ports. Professor Paul G. Craig of Ohio State University 
presented materials on location factors in the development of steel centers, 
building upon the previous research of geographers and economists. Of special 
interest was his re-evaluation of the attraction of the Pittsburgh—Youngstown 
area. Also at this session Professor Charles Tiebout of Northwestern University 
offered some new materials on the relevance of existing location theory. His 
skepticism led to an interesting and fruitful exchange of ideas. 

A second session of significance to geographic thought concerned gravity 
models. Dr. William Wamtz of the American Geographical Society presented a 
paper on the geography of prices and spatial interaction. His comments on the 
relevance of both the macro— and micro— approach were particularly illuminating. 
The result of the ensuing discussion was a clearer picture of the virtues and 
limitations of gravity models. 

Other papers of interest to geographers related to transport analysis for 
metropolitan regions, methodology in making regional forecasts and projections, 
regional agricultural programing, relation of areal functional organization and 
regional geography, population growth and economic development in India, capital 
budgeting and regional planning, factors affecting local and regional housing 
markets, regional aspects of economic development in multi-national states, 
interregional money flows and credit expansion, interrelation of regional science 
and other social sciences including geography, and, finally, transport rate theory 
and spatial equilibrium. 

The papers presented at this meeting will be published in Volume 3 of the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Regional Science Association. Those interested 
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in obtaining a copy of this papers and proceedings volume should apply for member. 
ship in the Regional Science Association (Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania). Annual membership dues are 
$1.00. All members receive the Papers and Proceedings and other materials 
free of charge. 

———Walter Isard 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


At its Forty-second Annual Meeting, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors passed resolutions (1) condemning the censorship of textbooks, 
(2) urging the facilitating of granting passports to scholars, (3) recommending the 
study of problems growing out of increased enrollments and the participation of 
teachers in efforts to solve these problems to insure the maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards, (4) soliciting the aid of colleges, universities and learned 
societies in efforts to secure positions for unjustly dismissed teachers, and 
(5) endorsing the principles enunciated by the U. S. Supreme Court decisions 
providing for the elimination of racial segregation in publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning and expressing belief that private institutions 
of higher learning should adher to these’ principles. 


CENSUS JOBS FOR GEOGRAPHERS 


The Geography Division of the Bureau of the Census will have a number 
of openings for geographers from Grades GS-5 through GS—11 sometime this 
coming summer. These will be concemed with the preparatory work for the 
1960 Census. Training and experience in field methods, cartography, urban 
geography, and the regional geography of the United States are among the desired 
qualifications. Those qualified at the level of GS-5 or GS—7 should take the 
Federal Service Entrance Examination (See Announcement No. 25 (Revised), 
U. S. Civil Service Commission). Further information may be secured from 
C. E. Batschelet, Chief, Geography Division, Bureau of the Census, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 


FOREIGN FIELD RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Seven more young men are being provided and opportunity to gain first-hand 
field experience and make personal contacts in foreign areas of particular interest 
to them. This makes a tota! of eighteen young scientists who, since 1955, have 
been supplied with essenti«! travel and living costs and incidental field expenses 
under a program of support for geographical field research in foreign areas, The 
latest group of seven was selected from nineteen applicants by a screening 
committee composed of Dr. R. J. Russell of the Division of Earth Sciences, 
NAS-NRC; Dr. M. F. Burrill of the Department of Interior; C. B. ifitchcock of 
the American Geographical Society; and Dr. J. B. Morrison, consultant in 
geography, Quincy, Illinois. The committee’s selections are as follows: 








Months in 
Name and Institution Brief title field 
Weston Blake, Jr. Geomorphological studies in North East 20 


Department of Geology Land, Svalbard 
Ohio State University 
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Months in 

Name and Institution Brief title field 
Clinton R. Edwards Local water-borne transport and 12 
Dept. of Geography economy on the west coast of 
University of California South America 
Berkeley, California 
Aloys A. Michel The Helmand Valley project, 12-13 
Columbia University Afghanistan 
George N. Nasse Effects of land reforms on traditional 6 
Dept. of Geography economic patterns in Southern Italy 
University of Michigan 
Herbert L. Slutsky Protein malnutrition in Guatemala rf 
Dept. of Geography 
University of Michigan 
Norman R. Stewart Cultural geography of eastern 13 
Dept. of Geography Paraguay 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Leonard Tow Southern Rhodesia’s manufacturing 12 


Columbia University economy 


The eighteen projects range in cost from $850 to $9,850 with an average 
cost of $4,790. The time spent in the field ranges from 3 to 20 months and aver- 
ages 11 months. The field areas are distributed as follows: Africa 2, Asia 3, 
Europe 5, and Latin America 8. The typical researcher in this program is 28 years 
of age, the youngest being 24. Thirteen of the men include dependents in their 
travel plans. 

There is a healthy competition between fields of specialization and 
between regions for study, and even between scientific disciplines because any 
proposal with true geographical significance may be considered. The budgets 
submitted total more than the money available, so, in addition to the dominant 
scientific criteria, economic considerations play some part. The program is 
conducted by the Division of Earth Sciences of the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council with funds supplied by contract with the Geography 
Branch of the Office of Naval Research. This program gives enterprising young 
scientists an opportunity for independent contract research comparable in some 
ways to the research contracts available to more mature and better established 
investigators who may negotiate directly with the Geography Eranch, ONR. The 
ultimate goal is to improve the quality of American geography by increasing 
the number of geographers with field experience, foreign contacts, and personal 
knowledge of the regions in which they are interested. 


Correction: In the January issue, p. 12, the article ‘‘German vs. American 
Economic Geography” by Howard F. Gregor, inadvertently used the 
name Solch, the German geographer in place of August Losch, the 
brilliant but now deceased German economist. 
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CINCINNATI MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
March 31 — April 4, 1957 


Headquarters of the 53rd annual meeting of the Association will be the 
Netherland Hilton Hotel. Registration and information facilities will be in the 
fourth floor foyer. Registration will be open Sunday, March 31, from 3 to 6 p.m, 
and 8 to 10 p.m. Beginning Monday at 8 a.m. the registration and information 
center will be open throughout the meetings. Commercial exhibits will be in the 
North Exhibit Hall. Parlor J on the fourth floor has been reserved for the meeting 
of the 1956 Council on Saturday, March 30. 

A FIELD TRIP will be held on Sunday, March 31, beginning at 8 a.m. with 
a briefing session in Parlor I on the fourth floor The trip has been arranged by 
and will be conducted by the University of Cincinnati section of the Local Arrange. 
ments Committee. The University of Cincinnati will provide box lunches. The 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company will provide the river transportation, 
The trip price is $2.50. FIELD TRIP RESERVATIONS DEADLINE IS 
MARCH 21. Reservations should be sent to Dr. John W. Coulter, Department of 
Geology and Geography, Old Tech Building, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. Checks should be made payable to ‘‘J. W. Coulter, Treas, 
AAG 1957 Local Comm.”’ 





PROFESSOR JORGE ZARUR died at the age of 41 of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, February 7, at his home in Rio de Janeiro. He was 
bom and educated in Brazil except for two years at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he obtained a Master’s degree in Geography in 
1943, He was well known throughout the American Republics for 
his publications, his work with the United Nations, and his 
activities with the PAIGH Commissions on Geography and 
Cartography. He served as Secretary of the Commission on Geog- 
raphy, as Sub-Director of the Conselho Nacional de Geografia, and 
was currently Director of the PAIGH Training Center for the Evalu- 
ation of Natural Resources. He and his family were expected in the 
United States in March because he had accepted an appointment on 
the Geography Department staff at the University of Minnesota for 
the spring quarter, and was to have been the first speaker on the 
President’s Program at the annual meeting of the Association of 

American Geographers in Cincinnati. 
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THESIS TITLES 


Thesis titles are published in the March and November issues 
of The Professional Geographer. Titles should be submitted 
to Leslie Hewes, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska, 
by February 1 and October 1, respectively. 


Ph.D. and Ed.D. Dissertations Completed 





AHMED, G. Munir ‘‘Manufacturing Structure and Pattern of Waukegan—— 
North Chicago.”’ University of Chicago, June 1956.* 

BOAS, Charles W. ‘‘Cameron County: An Empty Area of the Allegheny Plateau.’’ 
University of Michigan, June 1956.* Published Dissertation Abstracts. 
Microfilmed. 

BRAND, Paul J. ‘‘Geographic Bases of Land Use Occupancy in a Micro—Area: 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania.’’ Columbia University, Teachers College, 1956.* 
[Ed.p. ] 

BRUBAKER, Harry F. ‘‘Land Classification, Ownership and Use in Leon County, 
Florida.’’ University of Michigan, June 1956.* Published Dissertation 
Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

CHANG, Chi—Jen ‘‘The Minority Groups of Yunnan and Chinese Political Ex- 
pansion into Southeast Asia.’’ University of Michigan, June 1956.* Published 
Dissertation Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

CHANG, Kuei-sheng ‘‘Chinese Great Explorers: Their Effect upon Chinese 
Geographic Knowledge Prior to 1600.’? University of Michigan, June 1955.* 
Published Dissertation Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

CHAUVIN, Robert S. ‘‘Geography of Florida.’’ Columbia University, Teachers 
College, 1955.* [Ed.D.] 

CHRISTENSEN, David E. ‘‘Rural Occupance in Transition: Lee and Sumter 
Counties, Georgia.’”? University of Chicago, June 1956.* Published Depart- 
ment of Geography, Research Paper No, 43. 

CORDOVA, Reuben ‘‘Leonia: A Case Study in Planning a Suburban Community.’’ 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 1956. * {Ed.. ] 

EPSTEIN, Bart J. ‘‘The Quincy Food Market: A Study in Marketing Geography.’’ 
Clark University, 1956.* Microfilmed. 

FINDLAY, M. C. ‘‘The Means of Improving the Economic Situation of the 
Ungava Bay Eskimos.’’ McGill University, 1956. * 

FORD, Robert N. ‘‘A Resource Use Analysis and Evaluation of the Everglades 
Agricultural Area.’’ University of Chicago, June 1956.* Published Department 
of Geography, Research Paper No. 42. 

GIRGIS, Monir Saad ‘‘A Fertile Crescent Federation.’’ Clark University, 
January 1957.* Microfilmed. 

GUZMAN, Louis E. ‘‘Farming and Farmlands in Panama.’’ University of Chicago, 
1956.* Published Department of Geography, Research Paper No. 44. 

HOWE, George M. ‘‘Climates of the North Atlantic.’’ Clark University, 1956. * 
Microfilmed. 

IVES, J. D. ‘‘Oraefi, South—East Iceland: An Essay in Regional Geomorphology.’”’ 
McGill University, 1956.* 





* Available for inter-library loan 
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KALLAY, Ferencz P. ‘‘Repopulation of Sardinia.’’ University of Michigan, 
June 1955.* Published Dissertation Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

KORNHAUSER, David H. ‘‘The Influence of Geography and Related Factors on 
the Rise of Japanese Cities.’’ University of Michigan, February 1956,* 
Published Dissertation Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

LOUGEE, Mrs. Clara Rom ‘‘Climate Classification and the Practice of Irri- 
gation in Norway.’’ Clark University, 1956.* Microfilmed. 

McARTHUR, Neil M. ‘‘River to Seaway (St. Lawrence) (Relocation of Popy 
lation as Consequence).’’ University of Michigan, June 1955. Published 
Dissertation Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

OGILVIE, Bruce C. ‘‘Unincorporated Urban Settlement in Butte County, Cali- 
fornia. A Case Study in Urban Geography.’’ Clark University, 1956,* 
Microfilmed. 

PARMENTER, Guy N. ‘Glacial Water Levels in Narragansett Basin and the 
Blackstone River Valley.’’ Clark University, 1956.* Microfilmed. 

PITTS, Forrest P. ‘‘Comparative Land Fertility and Potential in the Inland Sea 
and Peripheral Areas of Japan.’’ University of Michigan, June 1955.* Pub 
lished Dissertation Abstracts. Mictofilmed. 

RENNER, George T. III ‘‘Geography of the State of Arizona.’’ Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College, 1954.* [Ed.p. ] 

ROTHWELL, Stuart C. ‘‘The Caxias Area, Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil).’’ 
Syracuse University, June 1956.* Microfilmed. 

SHARER, Cyrus ‘‘The Population Growth of the Bahama Islands.’’ University of 
Michigan, June 1955.* Published Dissertation Abstracts. Microfilmed. 

VANDERHILL, Burke G. ‘‘Settlement in the Forest Lands of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta: A Geographic Analysis.’’ University of Michigan, 
February 1956.* Published Dissertation Abstracts. Mictofilmed. 

VARMA, Kripa Nath ‘‘Population Problems in the Ganges Valley.’’ Clark Uni- 
versity, 1956.* Microfilmed. 

ZADROZNY, Mitchell G. ‘‘Water Utilization in the Middle Mississippi Valley.” 
University of Chicago, 1956.* Published Department of Geography, Research 
Paper No. 46. 


Ph.D. and Ed.D. Dissertations in Process 





ALLISTON, Franklin C. ‘‘The Geography of a Suburban Community: A Source 
Book for Teachers.’’ Columbia University, Teachers College. [Ed.D. ]} 

AMOROS, Lucilla ‘‘Geography of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: A Textbook 
for the Secondary Schools.’’ Columbia University, Teachers College. {Ed.p. ] 

BEYER, L. Jacquelyn ‘‘An Analysis of the Resource Use Pattern of the 
Uncompahgre Valley Irrigation Project.’’ University of Chicago. 

BROWN, Robert H. ‘‘Political Areal Functional Organization: With Special 
Reference to St. Cloud, Minnesota.’’ University of Chicago. 

BURNS, John E. ‘‘The Geographic and Educational Significance of an Ore 
Receiving Pier.’’ Columbia University, Teachers College. [Ed.p. ] 

CARUSO, Mary L. ‘‘A Geography of the Ocean: A Reference Book for the Fifth 
and Sixth Grade Children.’’ Columbia University, Teachers College. {E4.. | 

GABLER, Robert E. ‘‘A Community Study for Central Schools: A Geographer’s 
Analysis.’’ Columbia University, Teachers College. [Ed. D. | 

GARRIGUS, Woodford M. ‘‘Surface Relief and Agricultural Land Use in Ohio.” 
Clark University. 





* Available for inter-library loan 
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KHAN, Mohammed Halim ‘‘Muslims in India After 1947: A Study in Political 
Geography.’’ Clark University. 

JOHNSON, J. Peter, Jr. ‘‘Contributions to the Deglaciation and Emergence of 
Coastal Labrador.’’ McGill University. 

LAH, Kihough H. ‘‘Geography of Korea: A Textbook for Korean Schools.’’ 
Columbia University, Teachers College. {Ed.D. ] 

LANGLOIS, J. L. Claude ‘‘The Establishment and Development of Extra-active 
Industry Towns in Subarctic Canada.’’ McGill University. 

LUNA, Telesforo W. ‘‘Distribution Pattern of High Quality Residential Land 
Use in Worcester.’’ Clark University. 

MURPHY, Richard H. ‘‘Land Ownership in the Wilderness Areas of the U. S. 
National Forests.’’ Clark University. 

PERRY, Robert ‘‘Land Utilization in Sullivan County, New Hampshire——A 
Critique and Evaluation of the County’s Total Use of Its Land Resources.’’ 
Clark University. 

TAAFFEE, Robert N. ‘‘Rail Transportation and the Regional Development of 
Soviet Asia.’’ University of Chicago. 

THOMSON, William E. ‘‘Coalescence and the Hamilton—Toronto Axis.”? Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

TWIDALE, C. Rowland ‘‘Development of Slopes in Central Labrador—Quebec.”’ 
McGill University. 


Masters’ Theses Completed 





AL-—MAYAH, Ali Mohammed ‘“‘Agricultural Land Use, Town of Holden, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts.’’ Clark University, 1956.* 

BARON, Adelbert Martin ‘‘The Resources of Hood River County (Oregon)—— 
Inventory and Prospect.’’ Oregon State College, 1957. 

BLACK, Ralph Edward and VOGEL, Howard Edward ‘‘Maps and Mapping Agencies 
in Washington State: A Selective and Analytical Bibliography.’’ University of 
Washington, March 1956. * 

BOOTH, Charles William ‘‘The Lewis River (Washington) Hydro-Electric Re- 
source: Its Development and Implications.’’ Oregon State College, 1957. 

CHIN, Eugene S. T. ‘‘The Distribution and Movement of Dmg Stores in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 1900-1950, by Decades.’’ Clark University, 1956.* 
DE LEON P., (Miss) Raquel Maria ‘‘Geography in the Social Studies Program 

in the Republic of Panama.’’ Clark University, 1956.* 

DIEM, Aubrey ‘‘A Political Geography of the Val D’Aosta (Italy).’”? Clark Uni- 
versity, 1956.* 

GEORGE, John L. “Glacial Water Levels in the Nashua River Valley, 
Massachusetts.’’ Clark University, 1956.* 

HEATH, Willis Robertson ‘‘Limitations on Settlement in a Baja California 
Village--San Jose de Comondu.” University of Washington, December 1956. * 

HELIN, Ronald A. ‘‘An Investigation of the Effects of the Ohio—Indiana Boundary 
Upon the Service Functions of the Village of College Comer, Indiana.’’ 
Miami University, August 1956.* 

HEROLD, Laurance Carter ‘‘Fluctuations of Precipitation in the Great Plains.”’ 
University of Colorado, 1956. * 

KOHOMBAN—WICKREMA, (Mrs.) Pearl Mildred Corea ‘‘A Population Study of 
Ceylon with Special Reference to the Western Province.’’ Clark University, 
1956. * 





* Available for inter-library loan 
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LEO, Nelson ‘‘A Geographic Study of Crude Oil Transportation in Southeastern 
Illinois.’’ Southern Illinois University, August 1956.* 

LUNA, Telesforo W. ‘‘Changes in the Distribution Pattern of Negro Population 
in the United States.’’ Clark University, 1956.* 

MacKAY, I. A. ‘‘Forest Types of the Kenamo—Kenemich Drainage Basin, Labrador. 
An Interpretation of Cover Types from an Aerial Photograph Mosaic,” 
McGill University, 1956. 

MARSDEN, M. ‘‘A Geographical Study of the South Shore of Coronation Gulf 
Between 111°00"' W. and 115°45' W.’* McGill University, 1956. 

MARTIN, Walter H., Jr. ‘‘Existing Land Use — Oxford, Ohio.”” Miami University, 
August 1955,* 

MATTHAI, James P. ‘‘Relation of Land Use and Soil in Limestone Creek Water- 
shed.’’ Syracuse University, 1956.* Microfilmed. 

MICHIE, G. H. ‘‘Sept—Iles: Canada’s Newest Seaport.’’ McGill University, 1956, 

MILLET, Marion Thornton ‘‘Glaciation in the Headwaters of Middle Boulder 
Creek.’’ University of Colorado, 1956.* 

NELSON, Gordon ‘‘An Evaluation of the Boulder Valley Soil Conservation District 
as a Conservation Agency.’’ University of Colorado, 1956.* 

OBERLANDER, Theodore M. ‘‘Glaciation and Drainage Patterns in Limestone 
Creek Watershed.’’ Syracuse University, 1956.* Microfilmed. 

PADICK, Clement ‘‘Control and Conservation of Natural Run-off Water in the 
San Femando Valley, California.’? University of California, Los Angeles, 
September 1956.* 

PATTERSON, Andrew ‘‘The Limestone Quarrying Industry of Southern Illinois,” 
Southern Illinois University, August 1956. * 

PAWLING, John W. ‘‘The Climate of Central America.” Clark University, 1956.* 

PLOTNER, Lester D. ‘‘Manufacturing in Pekin, Illinois.’’ Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, August 1956. * 

THOMAS, John J., Jr. ‘‘The Air Passenger Hinterland of St. Louis.’’ Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 1956. 

TYNER, Caroline E. ‘‘The Distribution of Rural Idle Land in Madison County, 
Georgia, and Photointerpretation Keys for its Identification.’’ The University of 
Georgia, Athens, October 1956.* 

WRIGHT, J. M. ‘‘The Settlement of the Victoria Region, British Columbia.” 
McGill University, 1956. 





* Available for inter-library loan 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


HOMER LEROY SHANTZ has completed about half of his field study of vegetation 
in eastern Africa. After starting at Cape Town in August 1956 he had reached 
Tanganyika by January on his way to the Sudan. He reports that he is ahead 
of his schedule, has ‘‘faired well’? and been favored by good weather. With the 
support of an Office of Naval Research contract, he is revisiting and rephoto- 
graphing the sites he studied in 1919-20 to document the changes in the 
natural vegetation. Dr. Shantz is accompanied by Dr. B. L. Turner, botanist 
from the University of Texas. 

NEAL M. BOWERS, Professor of Geography at the University of Hawaii is on 
leave in the Philippines, presenting courses on India and southeast Asia and 
directing research on Asian areas with the Institute of Asian Studies at the 
University of the Philippines. 

C. WARREN THORNTHWAITE, Director of the Laboratory of Climatology, has 
recently returned from Australia where he attended the Arid Lands Symposium 
sponsored by UNESCO in Canberra. His trip to Australia was by way of the 
Pacific and he took the opportunity to make it into a trip around the world by 
returning via Europe. Some of his plans to visit meteorologists in the Near East 
were abruptly changed by the outbreak of hostilities in the Suez region. He 
reports that his trip was both interesting and exciting. 

HENRY L. HUNKER, Assistant Professor of Geography, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has received a Fulbright Lectureship to lecture in Industrial and 
Economic Geography at the University of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 
He will spend from March to December 1957 in Australia. 

EARL PARKER HANSON is currently with the Puerto Rico Department of State in 
San Juan. He invites correspondence from geographers interested in visiting 
or studying Puerto Rico. 

JOHN C. WEAVER has been appointed Dean of the Graduate College, University of 
Nebraska, effective Jute 1. At present he is Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Kansas State College. 

STEPHEN B. JONES is on a one-term sabbatical which began February 1. He and 
Mrs. Jones are driving to Mexico City with several stops at various universities 
enroute. They plan to spend the early spring in Michoacan and return by a 
most direct route through Nogales, Arnzona, Los Angeles, Berkeley, Seattle, 
and Banff. 

DAVID J. HOOSON, formerly of the University of Glasgow, Scotland, is now 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Geography at the University of 
Maryland. 

WALTER A. WOOD, Director of the Arctic Institute of North America in New York, 
was elected President of the American Geographical Society. Dr. Wood has 
been a member of the Society’s Council since 1954, but his participation in 
the Society’s affairs is of considerably longer standing. For some years he 
was a member of its staff, and from 1939 to 1942 served as head of its De- 
partment of Exploration and Field Research. 

HERBERT J. VENT has been named a Professor of Geography by the Air Uni- 

versity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Testimony of the Spade. Geoffrey Bibby. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1956. xviii and 414 pp. illust. $6.75. 

This is a praiseworthy account of the unfolding of information concerning 
prehistoric man in northern Europe, and of the archeologists who sought the 
evidence and painstakingly fitted together the pieces of the picture. Throughout 
this vividly written book there is happily balanced intermingling of the two main 
lines of thought: the growth of archeological science and techniques during the 
past 150 years; and the gradual expansion and elaboration of knowledge of the 
inhabitants of the areas north of the Alps, sketchily from about 500,000 B.C. and 
in more detail from 15,000 B.C. to the time of the Vikings and written history, 
This is a companion volume to Gods, Graves, and Scholars which dealt with the 
prehistory of the Mediterranean area. 

The story of man in Europe is divided into four chronological parts. In 
‘‘The Antiquity of Man’’ Mr. Bibby describes the discoveries of the cave dwellings 
in the Vézére Valley of the Périgord, the painted caves of Altamira and Lascaux, 
and the objects and information these sites yielded on man’s way of life during and 
before the ice ages. Much credit is given to C. J. Thomsen for his introduction in 
1836 of the epoch-making new concept of a threefold division of prehistoric time 
into the ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron, and of the work of J. J. A. Worsaae in 
interpreting and developing Thomsen’s concept, and in bringing methodology to 
the then haphazard field of archeology. The spread of the hunters following in 
the wake of the ice is portrayed in Book Two, ‘‘The Retreat of the Ice.’’ The 
author follows the work of the archeologists in their examination of the evidence 
from excavations of such places as the Predmost site in central Moravia which 
showed man not only to be contemporary with the tundra-roaming mammoths, but 
possessing weapons, organization and enough courage to make these beasts the 
basis of his livelihood. The movements of the reindeer and red deer hunters are 
traced and correlated with the northward spread of forests. ‘‘The Opening—Up of 
Europe’’ covers the arrival of agriculturalists, establishment of lake villages, 
spread of traders from the Iberian Peninsula, invasion of nomad herders from 
Russia, and the influence of the missionary megolith-builders. The final Book, 
“On the Fringe of the Great Empires,’’ extends the story of the farmer and colonist 
through the prosperous Bronze and Iron Ages, and describes his cities, material 
wealth, way of life and religious practices. Despite the Greek and Roman epithet 
of ‘‘barbarian,’’ the archeological evidence reveals that man of 25 centuries 
ago was civilized. 

Every geographer will find this a rewarding and thoroughly enjoyable 
book, delightfully written, filled with contagious enthusiasm and liberally 
illustrated with photographs, line drawings, and maps. 


International Cloud Atlas. World Meteorological Organization, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 1956. 2 vols. $6.80 English language edition. 
The atlas has been prepared by a group of experts on clouds and contains 
a complete description with detailed definitions of the internationally accepted 
systems of classification of clouds and states of sky. The comprehensive text, 
Volume I ($2.35) contains a full description of clouds and meteors, and the tech- 
niques of observing and reporting them. Volume II ($4.45) is a collection of 
224 plates, both in black and white and in color, which illustrate the text. 
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These photographs, taken both from the ground and from aircraft, show many 
different kinds of clouds and some atmospheric meteors. Legends on each plate 
describe important features and explain how to identify and code the clouds. 

The atlas is also produced in an abridged edition ($1.85) which contains 
72 plates from Volume II and a brief text. 


Color Regions of the World. Jack V. Chambers and Paul C. Dalrymple. 
Quartermaster Research and Development Center, U. S. Army, 
Natick, Mass. November 1956. Environmental Protection Research 
Division, Technical Report EP—37. iv and 56 pp. mimeographed. 
Free but supply limited. 

As companion volume to World Color Regions Atlas to be published by 
the Corps of Engineers and Office of the Quartermaster General, this report 
presents a guide to the natural coloration appearance of landscapes. Quantitative 
summaries of areas and percentages of the occurrence of nine basic colors for 
each continent are presented on a monthly basis. The text includes discussion of 
world and continental color types, maximum areas of color types and dominant 


colors of each continent. The report states that tan and green are the principal 
color types of the world. 


An Encyclopedia of the Iron and Steel Industry. A. K. Osborne. 
Philosophical Library, Inc. New York. 1956. . xi and 558 pp. illust. 
$25.00. 

This is an extensive glossary of the terminology of the iron and steel 
industry and other closely allied industries. The terms and concise definitions 
are alphabetically arranged and include information on processes, materials, 
tools and plants. The descriptions and definitions are designed to provide 
explanations of the highly specialized language that appears in the technical 
industrial literature. In addition to the encyclopedia of terms, the book contains 
a lengthy bibliography, conversion tables, a section on properties of steel, and 
other related information. 


Coalmining. 1. C. F. Statham. Philosophical Library, Inc. New York. 
1956. xi and 564 pp. illust. $15.00. 

This very thorough account of all aspects of British coal mining oper- 
ations from the first steps in planning a colliery through production techniques and 
management practices provides a detailed picture of an important British industry. 
Most of the information is based on statistics for 1949 with only a few references 
to later data. Although the chapter on the origin of coal includes no new infor- 
mation, the rest of the book contains facts, which if not new, are nonetheless 
illuminating, in particular as they show the very great use of hand operations 
still common in British coal mining. For example, in 1949 only 50% of the coal 
produced was mechanically cleaned, and 9814 percent of the coal was hand-loaded 
in the mines for transport to the surface. Geographers familiar with American 
coal mining practices will find this book an insight into the British system. 


Climatology of Summer Fogs in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Clyde P. Patton. University of California Publications in Geography, 
Vol. 10, No. 3, 1956. Pp. 113-200, 34 figures in text. 
To safeguard travel in California coastal waters a fog warning service was 
instituted at lighthouses in 1916; some city records start even earlier, and now 


airport stations augment the older data with valuable entries on clouds as well 
as fog. 
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By judicious use of all those sources of data, Patton brings many of the 
older ideas on summer sea fogs of the Bay area into agreement with current con- 
cepts and terms. He retains the longheld notions of Ekman, Thorade, and McEwen 
regarding the primary processes of fog formation in that area: the chilling of moist 
maritime air over water unusually cool from the effects of upwelling, and the 
advection of the fog or stratus so formed across the coastal margin. On the other 
hand, in that problem of sea-air relations, Patton places more emphasis than his 
predecessors on the properties of air masses as they arrive in the Bay area, 

Inherent coolness of moist maritime air masses not only allows the for 
mation of fog and stratus, but also accounts in large part for the astonishing 
coolness of the San Francisco summer. October is warmer than July not from the 
influences of warmer seas or brighter skies, but primarily because air masses 
arriving in October have been warmed by landside trajectories followed less 
frequently in summer. But a single year’s synoptic maps underline some of the 
conclusions, and so their tentative nature will doubtless stimulate future research 
along the same lines. For the most part, however, the elegant maps and diagrams, 
as well as a lucid text, are based on adequate data, and sometimes present fairly 
sophisticated statistical techniques. Attention is paid to diumal variations as 
well as to seasonal variations of the frequency of fog, and spatial distributions 
of summer fog and stratus are shown convincingly by a series of 14 maps. 

For those following the recent discussions of climatology in this journal, 
Patton’s work furnishes a strong argument for the case that climatology is con- 
cerned mainly with the description and explanation of atmospheric behavior, rather 
than having an initial orientation toward human affairs. Certainly Patton could 
have easily become concermed with the tragic record of marine, air, and highway 
losses attributed to fog and stratus, but he has been content to make his whole 
effort toward a better understanding of fog itself. 

———Harry P. Bailey 


Free Ports and Foreign-Trade Zones. Richard S. Thoman. Cornell 
Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland, 1956. x and 203 pp. illust 
$7.00. 

This is a detailed survey of the historical development and functions of 
free ports. The physical characteristics, facilities and functions of free ports 
in Scandinavia, Germany and northern Europe, and the United States are des- 
cribed. A considerable body of new information is included on commodity flow, 
port administration and the relation of the free port to its host port. Trends 
and outlooks of free port activity are summarized in the last chapter. Special 
praise should go to Dr. Thoman for the many fine maps, diagrams, and photographs 
illustrating the book. 


GWERIN: A Half-Yearly Journal of Folk Life. Basil Blackwell, 
Publisher, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England. Annual subscription 
12/- ($1.68) 
This periodical is devoted to the theme of folk culture and has a strong 
Keltic flavor. The magazine is attractively produced and includes photographs 
and other illustrations. It is edited by Dr. Iorwerth C. Peate, St. Fagans Castle, 
Nr. Cardiff, Wales, who is Curator of the Welsh Folk Museum. Volume 1, Number 1 
was printed last June. Number 2 (December 1956) has just been issued. The 
subscription price includes overseas postage. 
—-——Gary S. Dunbar 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
JUNE 28-AUGUST 24, 1957 


Economic Geography 
Geography of Anglo-America 
Geography of the Northern Lands 
Agricultural Geography 
i iar Urban Geography 
AF 


yy 


Seminar on Scandinavia 


STAFF 


Professors Alexander, Olmstead, and Stone 
of the University faculty 


~— complete information write: Director of 
Sessions, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


ofc 
wy IN GEOGRAPHY 


Tenth Session, June 30- August 9, 1957, at Stanstead College, 
Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 


Special Program Studying the North and the Middle East 
Directed by F. Kenneth Hare, Chairman, Geography Department, McGill University 


* Study critical areas of world strife in their geographical setting. Enroll in this six weeks’ 
vacation summer school for professional teachers and students of Geography and for special- 
ists in the Armed Forces. Instruction at graduate and undergraduate levels; academic 
credits; special program for teachers. 


Staffed by experts from Canada, United States, Europe and New Zealand. Lecturers: J. 
Brian Bird, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo. Hills, Svenn Orvig, J. H. G. Lebon, L. Dudley Stamp, 
Bogdan Zaborski. 


Courses: Man in the Northlands, Arctic Environment, Political Geography, Human Geogra- 
phy, Agricultural Geography, Middle East, Africa, ‘Weather and Climate, Soviet Union, 
Modern Canadian Industrialization, Laboratory Geography, Field Work. 


Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educational Stanstead College amidst beautiful 
country near U. S. border. 


Tuition $125.00 Registration Fee $25.00 Board and Residence $105.00 
(all Canadian Funds) (Optional) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Enquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 




















AVAILABLE NOW 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY AND PROSPECT 


edited by 
Preston E. James 


and 
Clarence F. Jones 
with 


John K. Wright 


as consulting editor 


This book was prepared by a committee of outstanding geographers and 
published by Syracuse University Press for the Association of American 
Geographers. 

Price $6.00 











behstinge coat Copies of AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY 
AND PROSPECT 


MAIL TO: Central Office, 
Association of American Geographers, 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Make checks payable to the ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS 
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“I find this book well conceived, well 
written and well manufactured. I like 
the approach. First, it does not contrive 


to teach all of geography in one book, or REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

to preach the superiority of the geo- OF THE WORLD 

graphic approach to the study of world 

problems. Secondly, it avoids stereo- Wheeler 

typed organization by emphasizing the Kestbade 
most significant characteristics or prob- 
lems of each region.” Thoman 


CLARENCE W. OLMSTEAD 
University of Wisconsin 

















“Excellent writing and interesting reading to the 
ae INDUSTRIAL students—indeed a rare combination. Very well 
Mm COMMERCIAL illustrated. The authors have done the firet eco- 
nomic geography text which employs thinking truly 
GEOGRAPHY modern, thinking which considers tomorrow’s prob- 
fourth Edition lems as well as those of today.” 
Smith * Phillips * Smith Conmeme, P. thee 
University of Buffalo 














Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 












ORBIS TERRARUM EUROPAE 





ECONOMIC, 
ARTISTIC & CULTURAL MAPS 
OF EUROPE 


Published under the auspices 
of the College of Europe at Bruges 
26 KK KOK 

CLARIFYING the cultural and economic continuum 
of Western Europe, this major contribution to 
Twentieth Century scholarship has been hailed 
abroad as being, in addition, an outstanding 
contribution to the cause of a united TP te 
The text is multilingual, including English, 


ORBIS TERRARUM EUROPAE consists of two folded 
paper maps and a glossary, in a folder. 


p 















OECONOMIA, dealing with the economy and eco- 
nomic organization of Europe, is on a sheet 
measuring 28" x 43", It includes 15 maps 

using color to show lines of communication, 
by type; location and quantity of production 
of coal, oil, iron, steel; temperature and 

crop limits; population; and other basic data, 


ARTES CULTURAQUE, on a sheet 28" x 41", con- & 
Sists of an outline map of Europe with illus-§ 
trations in color of hundreds of cultural morg 
uments and historical events. It includes a 
list of the great names associated with dif- 
ferent periods of history and the different 
great cities of Europe. 


THE TWO MAPS and glossary, in folder: $5.75. 
ARTES CULTURAQUE only, flat, $4.75. 


WALTER PITKIN AND COMPANY 


Representing Kummerly & Frey; John bartholomew 
& Son, Ltd.; les Editions de Visscher; Carto- 
srafica G. de Agostini. 


33 CHURCH LANE © WESTPORT, CONN. 
































Rand M¢Nally and Company 
is pleased to announce the 
publication in late spring of 


A new text in political geography, empha- 
sizing the problems of territorial control. 
Factually and regionally, both national 
and international political patterns are 
traced against a background of historical 
development and physical, economic, and 
demographic factors. The most recent po- 
litical changes are noted, and much new 
population material has been included. 
Some 100 maps have been specially drawn 
for illustrative value. Tables, bibliogra- 
phies, index, 4-color end-paper maps. 


6x9 inches 600 pages _ probable price $6 list 


College Department 
‘. RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago 80, Illinois 
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